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Perfect Agriculture is the true foundation of all trade and industry.—Ligsia. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY, selves to an impotent struggle with the 
; laws which govern the moral and material 

BY JOSIAH TATUM, oe rere 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, Had the sliding-seale been the exact con- 
verse of what it is;—had it been made to 
No. 50 North Fourth Street, slide in the opposite direction, the duty fall- 
PHILADELPHIA ing with the fall in price, and advancing 


with its advance ;—had the duty been nomi- 
‘nal at 40s. and prohibitory at 73s.; then, 
| though in many respeets more burdensome 

———————SS—S==|'to the community, it would have afforded to 
Agriculture and the Corn-Law. the farmer a less delustve protection than 
the present law; as he would in that case 
have reaped the full benefit of high priced 
V. From what has been already said, it! years. In one case he would have been se- 
appears pretty clear that restrictive corn- cured against foreign competition by low 
laws are decidedly injurious to the farmer.| prices; in the other case, by the high duty. 
lt remains to be seen, that, of all possible, His protection would have been proportioned 
modifications of such laws, that which is! to hes danger. “ What,” says Dr. Johnson, 
known as the sliding-scale, is the most| ‘is a patron? Is he not one who will see a 
fraught with mischief and delusion. It is,) manstruggling in the waves, without stretch- 
indeed, the very quintescence of evil. It) ing out a hand to his assistance, but who, as 
's ruinous alike to the merchant, to the’ soon as he has reached the shore in safety, 
manufacturer, to the consumer; to the for-| encumbers him with help!” Just such a 
eign producer, to the English farmer. If patron has the sliding-scale proved to the 
our legislators had sat down in all diligence) deceived and miserable farmer. When 
and good faith, to contrive a law which wheat is at 40s. a quarter, and no foreign 
Should be productive of a minimum of bene-| corn can in consequence possibly come in, 


Price one dollar per year.—For conditions see last page. 


(Concluded from last No. p. 301.) 


it to any class, and a maximum of injury to it mecks him with a needless protection of 


all, they could not possibly have devised one! 50 per cent. But when prices are rising, 
more exquisitely adapted to its end. Such! and prospects brightening around him, and 
are the singular errors into which even able, he—unhappy dupe! is solacing his tantall- 
men will ever be liable to fall, when they!'zed and thirsty soul with a golden vision of 
endeavour to counteract the operation of; 73s. a quarter for his coming crop, the pro- 
natural causes; when they commit them-|'tection is suddenly withdrawn, and the del- 
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uge of foreign competition is let in upon! chiefly, though not altogether, to the 
him. Yet this is the law which farmers, in||tion of the sliding-scale, is evident ¢. 
their darkness, have been strenuously strug-||fact that it is equally observable jn eae 
gling to save. as in abundant years. But for the «1. 
The sliding-seale has yet a further opera-||scale, a rise in price would natura||y bee 
tion which presses with peculiar severity||immediate consequence of a deficien \.” 
upon the English agriculturist. It depresses) vest. But the duty being always \.. 
prices just when his stock of corn is largest, |when the price is highest, and prices hay... 
and when he is most anxious to realize ;—|\as we have just seen, generally pos.) 
and raises them when he has none to sell.*|\|their maximum in August or Sentembe, 
This is not an accidental operation: it is in-|ithe whole of the foreign corn in bond js er, 
herent in the nature of a sliding-scale. In||tain to be liberated at that time. eal 
five years out of six, prices are highest just||thrown upon the market so as to depress thy 
before the harvest, because then the stock of||price, just as the farmer—who, being pa:, 
wheat in the country is the lowest; and they |a man of capital, cannot wait til! the ear 
fall immediately after the harvest, from the||tion of the following summer, but mys ». 
opposite reason. We give in a note a tablejjalize at once—is preparing to thresh oy: | . 
illustrative of this fact from 1829 to 1841,f|\wheat. The annexed table* will show.» . 
showing that the average price has invaria-||in every year of considerable foreign jmp, 
bly fallen about harvest time nearly eight||tation since the enactment 'of the slijins. 
per cent., or from 60s. 4d. to 55s. 9d. al|scale—except 1831 and 1839—the chor 
quarter. In the present year, this result'| portion has been poured into the market jn. 
has been still more remarkably brought out.|) mediately before the harvest, and the |oy. 
The harvest was unusually early, and the jest point of duty has almost always boo, 
stocks of farmers more than usually ex-|\reached in August or September. ~ 
hausted. On July 9th, the weekly averagell The experience of the last fourteen years 
was 65s. 8d..; on September 10th, when the!|then, and more especially of the present 
harvest was generally got in, and when|| year, must, we think, have convinced the 
farmers in the south were ready to bring} farmer, that the inevitable operation of the 
their wheat to market, it had dropped to 51s.||sliding-scale is to expose him to the ovr. 
6d.—a fall of nearly 22 per cent.! ‘whelming competition of a sudden influz 
Now that this fall is to be attributed|/of foreign corn, just at the period when ke 
oes most to sell, when he is most anxious to 
‘sell, and when consequently such competi- 


* “ The sudden admission of so large a quantity of|| 


tion will be most severely felt. Is this the 
foreign wheat in September 1638, [1.513,113 quarters); J J 


sh ~ 7 +? > Pan 
in one week} had the effect, notwithstanding the ol cffect pc = Dagestan cai ad 
certained deficiency of our own growth, of depressing} een tt ut ation ‘the that the ] Ting. 
markets; so that the average price, which on the oth ecale ss i A Semon re cae 
of August had been 77s., declined within the four fol-||" ’ wise eaeoneeral P — 
lowing weeks to 61s. 10d.; so that whereas the previ- has been, in truth, his greatest enemy ' 
ous rise to 77s. was for the benefit only of the wealthier. But it has a still further, and stil] more 
farmers, who had been able to hold their stocks of the! hostile operation on the poor farmer. Ii ¢z- 
crop of 1837 to the last, the subsequent fall was to the) poses him to the depressing competition of 
detriment of the numerous class of small farmers,’ 
who, having by that time got their crops in every| 
































i HW) | Quarters of wheat 
where 80 ith of the Humber, were threshing out, - | roe et Quarters of wheet 
as usual, bringing the earliest supplies to market.”—| Year. | entered for home and wheat floar 
Tooxeg, III. p. 30. | consumption in entered in the 
| July, Aug. & Sept. | other nine months 
t Average Average | | | ya990 621 000 m1) 000 
Year. Price of Price of 1830 1 435.700 714 000 
July and August. | Sept. and Oct. 183] 59.700 1,447,000 
eee ee 1832 278,300 9A, 400 
a ¢ s. d, 1233 42.000 42.000 
a aaa == | | 1838 1,538,500 4009 50 
1834 46 10 41 3 1839 | 240 00 1 #70 
1638 i 2s | | 184) | 2 243,200 304 608 
1837 4 1 | c © can "0. 
1838 71 0 6&5 2 | e42t 2.580 oe jae a 
1839 70 «63 68 11 & 00 645° _ 
Sl a3 o12 | ft [rota | szemssoo | __— 668 
Is41 @ 5 65 5 | t Up to September 5th. 
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«larger quantily of foreign corn than is —that they introduce foreign corn at the 
lly wanted, or would otherwise come worst possible moment ;—that they intro- 
~ When it becomes evident that our har- duce more than is wanted ;—and that they 
i are likely to be deficient, orders are introduce tt when not wanted at all. 
a abroad for large quantities of wheat,; VI. Thus far we have considered the 
which continue to come in long after the effect of the corn-laws on the interests of 
jeficiency is supplied, and when prices are the farmer, considered merely in his capa- 
receding to a moderate level. Under ordi- city of a producer ;* and as a producer, we 
nary circumstanees, this extra quantity have show n them to be in every way inju- 
would not be called for till it was actually rious to him. Either they raise the average 
wanted. But as, under the sliding-scale, price of corn, or they do not. If they do 
the duty is rapidly rising, and will soon be-'jnot, it is clear that neither he nor his land- 
come prohibitory, the importer is obliged to lord has any interest in maintaining them. 
enter it at once, and bring it upon a market If they do, we have seen that his landlord 
where it is not required, and which, conse-||\reaps the benefit, because he calculates his 
quently, it must tend unduly to depress. rent accordingly. But the farmer is a con- 
Moreover, this happy invention, the slid-|sumer as well as a producer,—an eater of 
ing-scale, not only exposes the farmer to the corn as well as a grower of i; and, in this 
risk of more foreign wheat coming in thanj\copacity, low prices, and not high prices, 
is required, but of much coming in when, are desirable for him. Nay, more; he isa 
none at all is required. The corn merchant |consumer to a greater extent than any other 
is obliged to act beforehand in an estimate||individual in the community; for to his own 
of probabilities. If he conceives that the||consumption must be added the far larger 
harvests are likely to be deficient, he docs quantity required for seed-corn, and for feed- 
not wait, as under a free trade he would be}ling his cattle. High prices, therefore, not 
able to do, till the deficiency is ascertained,|only add materially to his household ex- 
—vut he sends out his orders for foreign}!penses; they increase his cost of production, 
corn to come in at the period when the duty ||and thereby diminish the profits of his oceu- 
is usually the lowest, and the price the high-| pation. This point is too clear to need any 
est, viz., just before the harvest. But it}|further elucidation. As consumers, we re- 
sometimes chances, that he is mistaken in|\peat, farmers are more interested in low 
his anticipations,—that the crop turns out a||prices than any other class of men in the 
fair average, and that importations are not||country. 
needed. But his orders are executed, and|| But farmers are consumers in another 
the foreign corn comes pouring in. He!}|point of view. They have to feed the poor. 
dares not wait for the chance of the duty||In the agricultural districts they are the 
rising toa point which shall make his specu-j/chief rate-payers. Now, the corn-laws aug- 
lation overwhelmingly ruinous: he must lib-};ment the poor-rates by a double operation. 
erate his corn on the best terms he can, and \They increase the number of paupers, by 
bring it to market as early as he can, whe-||depressing trade and manufactures;—and 
ther wanted or not, before the full effect of|,they add to the cost of their maintenance, 
the harvest in depressing prices has had|\by raising the price of corn. The latter 
tune to operate. lleffect may be judged of from the annexed 
This, then, is the fourth count of the|,table,t from which it appears, that, in five 
farmer's indictment against the corn-laws :\ agricultural counties alone, the difference of 





* It should be borne in mind, that the farmer is a producer of other articles besides eorn; he is a producer 
of meat, of milk, of cheese, of butter; and in proportion as the price of corn rises, must the people's consump- 
tion of the other articles be reduced. But our limits prevent us from dwelling upon this point at present, 


{ SUMS EXPENDED FOR THE RELIEF OF THE POOR. 

































COUNTIES. nunearteiaes | 

1n29 1833 1F37 1x3 

sical Mia ee ciate ik ee ae 

£ £ \ £ £ 

SN cto eddncecnciless 135.239 124.200 l 61,634 | 72.367 
CO TE ee A4.513 77.019} 37,447 30.ReO 
SN dad eBitecdkus Miles 222, 132 230.946 149,356 165,340 
Sas hy italy invite uc 229 381 210 225 169,449 | 194 Wl 

\ .. Sash adilp edeviilaes 00.949 24 293 63.531 81.373 

eee £815,214 £737,083 £41417. | + ~<£553,300 
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ee eee 
food. It is calculated, that in og 


pauper expenditure between a cheap year, 
oy. one half his whole expendjt, 


and a dear one, was £78,131 under the old 
system, and £71,913 under the amended] aid out in bread. In years of sears 

law. The former effect, though equally|}however, he must expend much more a 
certain, it is not so easy to show by tabular this, and yet obtain much less. Wher = 
statements; but it is notorious that the/|price of corn is low, he has therefore a fe 
manufacturing districts, when prosperous, greater command of the comforts and Sehees 
draft off and provide employment for many} saries of life than when it is high, This 


inary 
re 





ro 
thousands of labourers from the agricultural) requires no elaborate demonstration, 7), 


counties, who would otherwise have to be! labourer knows it to be the case, A very 
supported by the rates of their native pa-)slight consideration will show that jt moa 
rishes ;*—that, if these labourers had re-|be so. Uniform experience has showy that 
mained, or were new to be returned upon it is so. 
their native parishes, the consequent aug-| Some persons, however, have ventyred tp 
mentation of the rates would bring ruin assert, that this operation is counteracted by 
upon every farmer in the country;—that an alteration in the rate of wages;—thg: 
this re-emigration will assuredly take place,’ the wages of the labourer rise and {aj} go. 
if the present depression of trade and manu- cording to the price of corn, and in proper. 
factures should unhappily continue;—and tion to the price of corn;—and that his 
that continue it assuredly will, unless those command of the necessaries of lite in conse. 
restrictive corn-laws, which press so hea- quence, always remains the same, The 
vily both upon our foreign commerce and falsehood of this statement is obvious from 
our home demand, shal] be speedily removed. the following consideration: Years of high 
The repeal of the corn-laws is therefore price are always years of scanty crops, and 
necessary to save the farmer himself from are so mercly because they are years of 
ultimate and entire ruin. scanty crops. To affirm, therefore, that 
when corn is dear, the labourer is enabled 
Let us now consider the effect of the to purchase as much bread as when corn is 
corn-laws upon the FARM LABOURER. The cheap, ts to affirm that he can obtaina larger 
effect may be stated in two words:—They proportion of a scanty crop than he can of 
raise the price of the commodity he has to an abundant one ;—which is manifestly both 
buy, and lower the price of the commodity||an untruth and an absurdity. In years of 
he has to sell. ‘They enhance the cost of]||scarcity, it is obvious that some classes most 
provisions, and depress the wages of labour.||consume much less bread than they do in 
I. Like all consumers, the agricultural|lyears of plenty; because there is much less 
labourer has a paramount interest in cheapj|to be consumed. What are these classes’ 


* “ We do not know the exact amount of migration from rural to industrial districts, but we know that it 
must have been immense; for while the natural increase of the population (i. e. the excess of births above 
deaths) during the last ten years, has been much the greatest in the former, the actual increase has been mock 
the greatest in the latter. A careful examination of the table given below, coupled with the annual increase 
of the population, will leave little room for doubt, that since 1836, the manufacturing districts have found em: 
ployment and subsistence for at least, 400,000 additional persons. 
































cés|2 | 4 g2_|4./4. 
-=—1.=: i se i -o 
53s| £8 | 3 5 e2| £2 | 52 

AGRICULTURAL |=2=| 52 | 22 || MANUFACTURING Bs e=/ os! 

COUNTIES. |2©3%) 2 | =< COUNTIES. Beelee lee! 

s27|25 | 26 Sani 25 |< | 

o-G ES) ss Sa7| £5 | §> | 

Z Le : ead 

one in| one in one in one in, 

Hereford ........ 29 | 37 | Lancaster ........ 25 3% | R | 

Cumberiand ..... | 48 36 51 SCRE. cédecvcece 27 35 | 4 | 
Norfolk ......... 57 | 3 1] 51 Warwick ......... 19 | 3% | 4 
Oxford ..........] 61 | 392 | 50 Stafford ........... 24} 32 | Sl 

Suffolk erpscctees | On | Se 52 We, Mets secede 18 38 | 43 

Buckingham .... | 64 | 36 52 _ Chester niese oseut 19 43 42 
Average ........ 54 | 35 52 Average .......... | 2 37 43 





N.B. The year 1830, is the last for which we have any calculation of the births.—‘* Vot Orer production,” 
&e., by W. R. Gres, p. 16. 
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sre they the rich, or are they the poor?! 









and necessaries of life.* A similar com- 
mittee, which had sat in 1833, at which 
period also prices were moderate, and pro- 
duce was abundant, reported to the same 
effect in the following words :— 


“Amidst the numerous difficulties to 
which agriculture in this country is ex- 
posed, and amidst the distress which unhap- 
pily exists, it is a consolation to find that 
the general condition of the agricultural 
labourer in full employment is better now 
than at any former pertod; his money 
wages giving him a greater command over 
the necessaries and conveniences of life.” 


are they the higher and middle classes, or 
sre they the labouring classes? We know 
shat the former rarely alter at all, and never 
,iter materially, their rate of consumption ;— 
we know, therefore, that the consumption of 
the latter must fall off in a more than pro- 

rtionate degree. When the rich are com- 
selled to retrench, they retrench in luxuries, 
not in food. When the pressure of scarcity 
compels the poor man to retrench, he has no 
luxuries to lay down, and his retrenchment 
therefore falls almost immediately upon his 
daily bread. 

it is no doubt the case in many parts of 
England, perhaps in all, that the wages of 
the farm labourer do vary to a certain ex- 
tent in years of diversity; that is to say, 
that when the price of provisions is so high 
as to make it impossible for the labourer to 
maintain his family on his ordinary wages, 
those wages are advanced, though in an in- 
adequate degree; otherwise he would be 
obliged to seek assistance from the parish ;— 
and the farmer knows, that whether he pays 
the advance in the form of wages or of poor- 
rates, is a matter of comparatively little mo- 
ment. In like manner, when the price of 
provisions is unusually low, wages are com- 
monly reduced, because the general redun- 
dance of labour in the agricultural districts 
enables the farmer, in the great majority of 
instances, to procure hands at the lowest 
rate of earnings that will afford a bare sub- 
sistence. But is there a single agricultural 
labourer in the country who will affirm that 
his wages go so far when wheat is at 60s. 
as when it stands at 40s.1 We believe 
not. 

In 1835 and 1836, the prices of all kinds 
of farming produce were unusually low; 
and in the spring of the latter year, a com- 
mittee of the thon of Commons was, o 
course, appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the existing agricultural distress. Great 
numbers of witnesses from all parts of the 
country were examined, the chief portion o 
whom were farmers. Of thirty-eight of 
tiese, who were particularly questioned as 
to the comparative condition of the labourer 
at that time, in order to ascertain whether 
or not he had benefited as he ought to have 
cone, by the low price of food, only eight 
spoke doubtfully, or negatively;—the re- 
inaining thirty declared with one consent, 
that, although wages were unquestionably 

W, the labourers were in general fully em- 
ployed, and had never within their mem 
a nt 80 comfortable a condition or ab 

procure so large a supply of the decencies 
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In 1836, when the committee made their 
report, wheat was under 40s. a quarter, 
Within three years of this period, the price 
had reached 73s., or nearly double. Was 
the labourer as comfortably off in 1839} as 
he had been in 1826! Could he procure 
any thing like the same amount of whole- 
some and nutritious food? Could he expend 
as much in elothing? Had his wages ad- 
vanced in any thing like a corresponding 
proportion? If they had, why was the 
home trade so bad? Why were the poor- 
rates so much heavier in the latter year Tf 
Why had the consumption of excisable arti- 
cles so greatly fallen off!|| And why had if 
the duties on malt, tea, and sugar, been so 
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* First, Second, and Third Reports of the Committee 
of 1836, especially p. 353. 







t ‘‘ The state of prices of provisions, and of the rate 
of wages in the last two years, (1838, 1839.) strikingly 
confirms the deductions from previous experience of 
the little tendency which exists in wages to follow a 
fall or rise in the prices of provisions, except at long 
intervals, and then only in a degree far short of such 
fall or rise.........In a few instances the wages of 
agricultural labourers have been raised, but in a very 
trifling proportion to the rise of necessaries; and im 
cases where an advance has been granted, it has rather 
been from motives of fear or humanity on the part of 
the emplo ser, than as a legitimate consequence of an 
improved demand relatively to the supply of labour.” 
—Tooxe on Prices, If. p. 52. 


































t In spite of increased economy brought about by 
the progressive introduction of the amended law, the 
total amount expended for the relief of the poor, had 
riseu from £3,£00,000 in 1836, to £4,310,000 in 1839. 
And the inerease had taken place in every county ix 
England, except Lincoln, Shropshire, and Southamp- 
ton. 
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j The excise duties collected in 1836, were £16,587, 
992; and in 1839, they had fallen off to £15,488,000 in- 
stead of having risen to £17.0°8,000, which they would 
have done had they hept pace with the population. 
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singularly diminished!* If they had not, labour by fresh land being ioe = 

what becomes of the assertion thet the high the plough ;—and consequently, in ae dull 

price of wheat is no injury to the farm la-)\cond place, that it is not to any advane - bee 

bourer? vagriculture that our increasing popy a fect 

II. But the wages of the labourer are not ,must look for employ ment and —— ' the 

only nol raised in proportion to the price of | But the population of Great Br, tair hat 

corn ;—it admits of certain demonstration, tiplies at the rate of 200,000 annually ps ral 

that in the long :un they are actually low-|whom three-fourths, or 150,000, must be lab 

ered by the operation of the corn-laws. estimated to belong to the working clase. jee 

That these laws have the effect of curtailing |who must either starve, or live upon chars. obj 

both the foreign and the home demand, for or subsist by the labour of their hands, Ff, " wa 

the products of manufacturing industry, we |ploy ment must be found for 150.000 . ad ; the 

shall take for granted, because it has been||tional pair of hands every year. As | oe at 

so repeatedly proved, and is now so gene-||!rade and commerce prosper, they wills fs pr 

rally acknowledged, that all reasoning upon||this employment in manufacturing pursyi ca 

the subject here would be superfluous. Inj|and the subsidiary crafts ;—when trad e and W 

proportion as they have this effect, they! jcommerce are depressed and blighted, they co 

limit the extension of manufactures, and, jwill be thrown back upon the land, ™ ne 

4 the employment of the people therein. They) |to live in idleness upon its fruits, or bi 01 _ ee 

Ht limit the demand for labour, and consequent- petition to depress the wages of the form. 
| ly lessen its remuneration. jing labourer. Hitherto the course of evens 
‘ The number of individuals occupi ied in) has happily followed the former alternatiye. 
4} the cultivation of the soil has not increased, | but the time for the latter is fast approach 

E and will not increase, with the extension of})ing, nay, has actually commenced ; and, 

that cultivation. On the contrary, it has less the corn-laws are speedily removed, it 4! 

diminished, and we have no doubt will con-! can no longer be arrested. Now, we have S 

tinue to diminish, unless some such change}jseen that no additional hands are required n 

should take place in our system of agricul-' for the cultivation of the soil ;—in fact, the; u 


ture as shall approach to garden cultivation. jnumbers are already redundant. What, ! 
In the ten years ending with 1830, we know)|then, must be the effect of the annual influ 
that tillage had been much extended, andj!of 150,000 additional labourers into a market 
that large additionxl quantities of land had’ already overstocked? What but ruinously 4 
been brought under the plough. The num-'to depress the wages of labour,—the price 
ber of enclosure bills passed during that pe-, of the only commodity the poor man has to 
riod was 205; yet, during that period, the||selZ! The conclusion is as certain as any / 
number of families engage] in agriculture), jin arithmetic, that such a check to the ad- : 
had decreased from 967,500 to 961,000;'\vance of manufactures as the corn-lows } 
while 470,000 families had been added to ‘are fast bringing about, will infallibly re- 
our total population. The returns of the) duce the earnings of the agricultural la 
last ten years, from 1831 to 1841, have not) bourer to the very lowest point at which 
yet been published; but we will venture to; even the most uncomfortable life can be 
predict, that, when pudlished, they will] sustained, —far below even their present 
show a similar result. From this we draw| pitiful amount. 
two conelusions, whieh admit of no denial:;| As to what the corn-law has effected i, 
—first, that the economy of labour by the! some controversy may ari-e. As to what tt 
introduction of improved modes of culture,| has not effected, there can be no controversy 
more than counterbalances the demand for whatever; since it must be evident to the 
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‘jest understanding, that what has not||while feeding about thin pastures, they are 
sone effected at all, cannot have been ef-||always on the move; the most active are 
eal by the corn-law. The corn-laws, | forward, and they are no more inclined to 
aa have not made farmers prosperous,—||feed in the night than a drove of turkeys. 
have not made prices steady,—have not|| To urge them along in the winter while 
mised nor maintained the wages of the)/snow is on the ground, one person must 
isbourer. Yet these were the avowed ob- || take a few and drive on ahead, those behind 

for which they were enacted. The | will follow on; but to get them along with- 
abject they have effected was one which /out fatigue, they must be allowed to string 
was not avowed, viz., to raise the rents of jalong the beaten path for a reasonable dis- 
the landlords:—and this they have effected || tance. 
st the expense of undermining that national The shepherd-dog must be a valuable ani- 
prosperity, by the continuance of which alone) mal to a flock-master, in any situation, and 
can high rents be permanently secured.||it is a wonder that we have none of them 
With the blind unthrift which is the usual||in this sheepish state; in an especial man- 
companion and corrective of rapacity, they | ner when there are so many worthless ani- 
have killed the goose which laid their golden|'mals reared among us. If any of your read- 











ergs. W. R. Gree. |jers have an extra one to spare, | would give 
Caton, Lancaster, Oct. 30th, 1842. in exchange a valuable merino ram for it; 
ooo both parties could be thus mutually bene- 
From the American Agriculturist. fited. Sotomon W. Jewerr. 
On Driving Sheep. Weybridge, Vt., Feb. 24th, 1844. 








| wave been in the practice of purchasing|| Restorinc THE Drownep.—The follow- 
and driving sheep from one portion of this, ing directions have been published by the 
State to the other, for several years, and it | American Shipwreck Society, as reported 
may be useful to some of your readers to'|by Valentine Mott, M. D., Surgeon General: 
understand my method of conveying them)| “«[mmediately as the body is removed 
in the cheapest, safest, and best manner. _||from the water, press the chest suddenly 

We start them on the road as early as! and forcibly, downward. and backward, and 
light appears in the eastern horizon, with|| instantly discontinue the pressure. Repeat 
an assistant before them, to prevent their|/this without interruption, until a pair of 
rapid progress, and many unforeseen acci-||common bellows can, be procured. When 
dents which they are exposed to. It will|| obtained, introduce the nozzle wel), upon the 
take the most of one day to break them into||base of the tongue. Surround:<@e mouth 
2 proper line of march. On the first day|| with a towel or handkerchief and close it. 
they will push forward several miles before// Direct a bystander to press firmly upon the 
they incline to eat. As soon as they will,|| projecting part of the neck—called Adam's 
et them commence feeding on the road-||apple—and use the bellows actively. Then 
side, The man forward will take care press upon the chest to expel the air from 
that they progress but little faster than||the lungs, to imitate natural breathing. 
they usually do when grazing in their pas-|| Continue this at least one hour, unless signs 
tures. They will soon learn to run by one}|of natural breathing come on. 
another two or three rods, then stop to feed;||_ Wrap the body in blankets, place it 


he forward column will frequently form a||near a fire, and do every thing to preserve 
‘ine in front, as they feed in more perfect/|the natural warmth, as well as to impart an 
order than many of our flood-wood compa-||artificial heat, if possible. Every thing, 
nies do under military discipline. By this|| however, is secondary to inflating the lungs. 
‘ven management from day to day, they||Send for a medical man immediately. Avoid 


will keep full and not be fatigued. Wella]! friction until respiration shall be in some 
generally let them rest awhile at mid-day, degree restored.” 


secure them in a small yard about sun- re CCRT Tg 9) 

‘own, without any expense. ‘They are|] Sopa ror Wasuinc.—Take two pounds of 

ready and convenient for their onward||sal soda, two pounds of hard soap, and boil 

course early the next morning. them together, in 10 quarts of water for two 
t have thus managed from 600 to 1000||hours. Put one pint of this mixture to each 

a times on several days journey; the il of water required to boil the clothes in. 

~ hot appear fatigued, but look full through||They should be put to soak in cold water 

a day. Our flocks do not fall away in||over night. 

esh, but often gain on their journey. This 

method must look reasonable to those who|] Ir each one would sweep before his own 

“re acquainted with the nature of the sheep;|| door, we should have a clean street. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Saltpetre and Plaster of Paris. 


Mr. Eprror,—lIn order to ascertain what 
manures are best for land, it is necessary to| 
consider the objects of agriculture. 
objects are principally to produee grain and| 
grass; which productions are used for the 
food of man and animals. 
ing for manare the ulterior objects of farm- 
ing. I will, for the present, confine myself; 
What are the elements of 

Dr. Liebig has analyzed 
wheat flour, and found it to consist of starch, 
gluten and magnesia; beef and other ani- 
mal substances consist in great part of nitro- 
gen. The gluten of wheat is the only part 
of it which enters into the formation of flesh, 
human system with nitro- 
gen. Nitrogen being the principal constitu- 
ent of the flesh of animals, and also of flour, 
makes those substances the fittest and strong- 
As flesh contains so much 
nitrogen, it follows that the food of animals, 
viz., grain and plants, should contain nitro- 
gen; and in eorroboration of that inference, 
Dr. Liebig says that nitrogen is an invari- 
able constituent of plants,—and that corn, 
grass, and all plants without exception, con- 
Ard in turn, as plants and 
it is important that 


to the former. 
the food of man? 


and supplies the 


est food for man. 


tain nitrogen. 
grain contain uitrogen, 
the manure intended for the food of plants, 
should cgsAain all the nitrogen possible; and 
that it sW6uld be retained 
that the farmer has, and not suffered to rise 
from it in the form of gas, and be blown 
away by the wind. 

But what is nitrogen, if it is so important? 
It is a simple substance in the form of a gas; 
it constitutes about four-fifths of the atmos- 
phere; it rises from putrefying animal and 

‘yegetable substances, also from animal ma- 
nures, and especially from the urine of men 
it rises from these substances 
in the form of ammonia—which is composed 
of nitrogen and hydrogen—which unite 
with the carbonie acid, which also exists in 
the atmosphere generally, and form carbo- 
Nitrogen ts also a princi- 
pal constituent of saltpetre, in the language 
of chemistry, called nitre. 

id some attention to chemistry, know very 
well what nitrogen is. ’ 
have recourse to chemistry; we know no- 
thing about manures except as to their ap- 
parent effects; we do not know, without the 
aid of chemistry, which of the elements or 
simple substances of which that manure is 
composed, produces those effects. 

Dr. Liebig says, “This ammonia has not 
been produced by the animal organism, it 


and horses; 


nate of ammonia. 


Salipetre and Plaster of Paris. 


existed before the creation of human bers 
—it is a part, a primary Constituent, of . 
globe itself.” It is undoubtedly Rot Or 7 
indispensable manure, but a ely, 
nitrogen of deeaying animals and ye get 
rises into the atinosphere i in the fi 
|| monia, and whenever it rains, this amm 
is brought from the atmosphere to - od 
face of the earth, and is as eo nstant 7 
placed by the putrefaetion of animal E 
vegetable matters. 
bonate of ammonia, which is conveyed i. 
rain to the soil, is received by plants, be 
cause a certain quantity of it is volat 
with the vapour of water; only that 
of it can be assimilated or taken up by oa 
roots, which sinks deeply into the aha 
which is conveyed directly to the leayes 
dew, or is absorbed from the air alo; Ww Wit ’ 
the earbonie acid, 

Saltpetre is made from decayed vegets\). 
and animal matter, combined with putas 
proving one constituent of saltpetre identiey 
Ammonia is an extrem 
Is manufactured fron 


Food and cloth- 
A part on! ¥ of the 


with nitrogen. 
pungent gas, from 
horns, boues, parings of hides, and ove, 
Liquid ammonia is 
known also by the name of spirit of hart 
As ammonia 
manufactured from vegetable and animal 
substances, it follows that nitrogen—the 
principal constituent of both—must have 
been food of both plants and animals. 

The only remaining question can be, 
is such a volatile substance to be fixed 
the soil, and kept in the possession of t 
agriculturist. 

Mr. Liebig has also decided this 
he says, “ The evident influence of g\ 
upon the growth of grasses—the strh 
fertility and luxuriance of a meadow vps 
which it is strewed—depend princip.s 
upon its fixing in the soil the ammonia 
the atmosphere, which would otherwise ! 
volatilized, with the water which evaporates 
The carbonate of ammonia contained in m1 
water, is decomposed by gypsum in _— ' 
the same manner as in the manuacture © 
Soluble sulphate of ax 
nia and carbonate of lime are formed; 
this salt of ammonia possessing no volst."’ 
is consequently retained in the soil, 
the gypsum gradually disappears, but 
action upon the carbonate of ammonia © 
tinues as long as a trace of it exists. 

Again, he says, “It is quite ev! ident th there 
fore, that the common view conceming 
influence of certain salts upon th 
of plants, evinces only ignorance of its 7 
The action of gypsum or chloride of cal 
really consists in their giving @ fixed co" 
tion to the nitrogen, or ammonia whici 


substances. 


— 


in any manure 


_ : 


+s 


sal-ammoniac. 


Those who have 


ariners must 
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Saltpetre and Plaster of Paris.—Corned Crovvs. 


No. 11. 














the soil, and which is indispen-||in order to insure the greatest amount of benefit, we 
. he nutrition of plants.” apprehend that although the decomposition, &c., of 
sable for t “| der to form a conception | plaster, may not be instantancous, it is yet not so very 
He says; . e it may be sufficient tardy, as to make the winter rains necessary to bring 
of the effect of gy Ihe. of ional vypsum \'t into operation. Experience has led the editor to 
to remark, that 11 : s the soil in b oan conclude, that about the middle or 20th of the Fourth 
fix as eee eodll vield fo it naaie ‘month, after the clover has got cleverly into leaf, is 
* horses mn. ’ : 
“ i supposition that all the nitrogen of) 
the urea and hippuric acid—of the urine— || 
were absorbed by the plants without the 
emallest loss, in the form of carbonate of|| 
ammonia. If we admit, with Boussingault, | 
that the nitrogen in grass amounts to one) Corned Crows. 
hundredth of its weight, then every pound | 
of nitrogen which we add increases the pro-|) 
duce of the meadow 100 Ibs., and this in-|! 
creased produce of 100 Ibs. is effected by 
the aid of a little more than 4 lbs. of gyp- 


Iba. the best time for sowing plaster. A still morning 
with a heavy dew, affords a fine opportunity. It is 
undesirable to sow it during a drought, as it will not 


he likely to operate while that continues.—Ep, 


NEDSS 


PeRHaPs some one innocently enough may ask why 
the following should appear in the Cabinet? But 
surely if its drollery alone is not a sufficient passport 
_ for it, we might plead the propriety of giving recipes 
for saving the crops of the farmer, without admitting 
sum.” ; ‘for one moment, that so respectable a calling as hia, 

In continuation, he says: “ Water is ab- could number among its professors a single individual 


eolutely necessary to effect the decomposi- who might take a profitable lesson from the drunken 
ti yn of the gypsum, on account of its diffi- crows. The Ledger says it lately appeared in an Illi- 
cult solubility—one part of gypsum requires) nois paper.—Ep. 
4) parts of water for solution—and also to| 
assist in the absorption of the sulphate of|| CotoneL B——— has one of the best 
ammonia by the plants; hence it happens, farms on the Illinois river. About one hun- 
that the influence of gypsum is not observ- dred acres of it are now covered with wav- 
able on dry fields and meadows. In such it) mg corn. When it came up in the spring, 
would be advisable to employ a salt of more the crows seemed determined on its entire 
easy solubility, such as chloride of calcium.||destruction. When one was killed, it 
The decomposition of gypsum by carbonate) Seemed as though a dozen came to its fune- 
of ammonia, does not take place instantane-||ral; and though the sharp crack of the rifle 
ously; on the contrary, it proceeds vr ry | often drove them away, they always re- 
gradually, and this explains why the action turned with its echo. Le he Colonel at 
of the gypsum lasts for several years.” length became weary of throwing grass, 
From the above we may infer that Plaster|and resoWed on trying the virtue of stones. 
of Paris should be strewed on land in the||He sent to the druggist for a gallon of aleo- 
fall of the year, because in the winter andjhol, in which he soaked a few quarts of corn, 
early part of spring the earth becomes com-|/and scattered it over his field. The black- 
pletely saturated with rain and snow water, legs came and partook with their usual 
and of course any gypsum that may be on relish, and as usual they were pretty well 


the soil, will have a much better chance of corned; and such a coomg and cackling— 


being rendered favourable to the action ‘ofsuch a strutting and swaggering. When 
the carbonate of ammonia, than it would), the boys attempted to catch them, they were 
have late in the spring, when evaporation, not a little amused at their staggering gait, 
goes on much more rapidly, and rain water)|and their zig-zag way through the air. At 
18 not suffered to remain long on the fields||length they gained the edge of the wooda, 
in sufficient quantities. and there being joined by a recruit which 

A very partial knowledge of the above || happened to be sober, they united at the top 
subject, will show farmers the folly ofof their voices in haw-haw-hawing, and 
spreading farm-yard manure on ploughed shouting either in praise or dispraise of alco- 
fields and Jeaving it lay on the top of the)|hol; it was difficult to tell which, as they tat- 
ground, until all the nitrogen has risen from) tied away without rhyme or reason. But the 
it mto the atmosphere and blown away by | Colonel saved his corn. As soon as they 
the winds. Resricuvs. |, became sober, they set their faces steadfast- 

Strasburg, Pa., Mareh, 1844. ‘ly against alcohol. Not another kernel 

Tue readers of the Cabinet have been more than} Ould they touch in his field, lest it should 
once reminded, that the editor does not himself adopt, |\Contain the nauseous thing, while they went 
or endurse the views of his correspondents, nor does||90d pulled up the corn of his neighbours. 
he wish others to do so, further than suits the judg-||! hey have too much respect for their cha- 
ment of each one. With respect to the necessity or racter, black as they are, again to be found 
*apediency of sowing plaster of Paris in the autumn, idrunk. 
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Report of the Committee on Agriculture,|| wrong views, and be mistaken jn matt 
relative to the Application of Lime to)|fact coming under our notice, ec ’ 
the different qualities of Soil, and the do we find persons firmly adhering to f. 
use of Caleareous matter for Agricultus| facts, which a knowledge of the pring.” 
ral purposes. involved, would have guarded them Pe 

Upon this subject we submit the «& 
Concluded from last No. p. 309. | observations. 
Of the effect of Lime upon the quality of | In the first place, we think it must be oh 


° ° i 29 — "oD , . . } 
crops, and upon mallers ingurious lo — to every one who will look INO the 
aoe. | subject, that to attain the greates os. 


| from lime, it must be applied in a perfertis 
Tue settled judgment of observant farmers,| fine powder or in solution, and be intimate! 
both in Europe and our own country, seems/|mixed with the soil to a proper depth, ei. 
to be, that its application promotes the|| But bearing in mind its solubility, yo. 
growth and improves the quality of all our|,warned by economy not to apply it m» 
grains and grasses, in all soils deficient in| below the surface, because it never aso 
calcareous matter, and by its neutralizing) unless brought up by the plough, but op +, 
effect upon our soils, frees us from any nox-| contrary is incessantly descending deere, 
ious weeds and insects. Would not those||into the soil. The more porous the soi) +. 
who seek to have the standard weight of|,more rapidly it will descend, and of come 
wheat reduced, find it to their interest to) should not be placed so deep in a friahip 
increase both its aggregate and specific! soil, as it may be in a stiffer one. | 
weight by the application of lime and marl|| Besides being carried down by solutiop, 
to their lands, instead of looking to a reduc-| it is found to descend in powder by beine 
tion of the standard below 60 pounds to the} washed mechanically through the interstices 
bushelt Let us not fall back in this enter-| of a friable or recently cultivated soil, |; 
prizing age. | seems clear therefore, that lime should «. 
It seems to be universally admitted in| ther be laid on the surface as a top dressing, 
England, that lime tends to prevent smut in| or only mixed with the surface soil by the 
wheat, when applied to the grain before) harrow or cultivator. 
seeding. Being soaked a few hours im a In eastern Pennsylvania, where the farm. 
strong brine of salt and water, it is then|ers have long had experience in the use of 
mixed with fresh slaked lime in fine pow-|lime, it has been the practice of late years 
der and sown. Lime as well as the alkalies! to spread it carefully upon their grass lands 
quickens the germination of all seeds, and so|,at least two years before ploughing then. 
hastens the coming up of all seeded and|/The excellence of this system is sustained 
planted crops. Acid substances injurious to| both by theory and practice—because much 
growing plants, are neutralized by lime. _| of the lime will be found to have sunk some 
These acids often exist, more particularly||inches into the soil, but not below the react 
in newly drained marshy or boggy land.}/of the plough, which turns it up, and by su> 
Sulphate of iron or copperas,—very injuri-\)sequent cultivation it becomes well mixed 
ous to living plants——is common in the)|through the soil. 
same kind of soil; and when a sufficient!} Quick lime and manure should not & 
quantity of lime is applied and thoroughly||mixed together or applied about the same 
mixed with the soil, the hurtful compound||time to the soil—the intervention of @ yest 
is decomposed, and an oxide of iron and sul-|| would be better perhaps, for the reason, tet 
phate of lime or gypsum is formed, both of)it very rapidly decomposes the manure 
which are essential to plants. liberates faster than is necessary the vaw 
Having thus indieated some of the”most|able gaseous matters, which should remas 
important effeets produced by lime in its re-||in the soil as far as possible until the plan's 
Jations to agriculture, we proceed to con-||absorb them. In hot weather this efiec’ 
sider some of the modes of applying it to||would be more pernicious than when te 
the soil. ‘ground is cold. These objections to mixing 


‘li "1 r to mari, 
Of the best modes of applying Lime. lime with manure do not apply to 


which acts very slowly upon manure. Lime 
Unfortunately the great body of the agri-||is useful in composts which contain little or 
culturists of our country, and indeed of the|/no stable manure; in fact, both experien 
world, have hitherto been too little disposed|jand theory coincide in favour of the op!nie® 
to make themselves acquainted with the||that the most economical mode of usi"’ 
fixed principles of the sciences appertaining ilime, is by mixing with at least five or = 
to their profession. Without some such|itimes its weight of earth—which 8 
knowledge we are often liable to entertain Ibetter, if rich in vegetable matter,—We 
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: should lay several months before|| ply, and al] the matters of the soil are more 
a ine applied in this way, acts more | likely to be continually acted on. 
ening: be @ n the growing crop than when|| The shell marls so bountifully dispensed 
prompt ia and the bulk of matter being|}over a considerable portion of our State, be- 
‘it may be more uniformly spread | low tide water, have an important bearing 
: upon the agricultural prosperity of our tide 
\|most every farmer can find materials water districts. . . . 

- ech composts, in swamps or ditches, They consist of marine shells mixed with 
for the decay of organic matter depends|/sand or clay, and their value is in proportion 
mS a presence of the oxygen of the at-| to the amount of shells they contain suscep- 
se oanhere, of course lime aids it most when| tible of being readily disintegrated. W hen 
ae the surface, and when buried deep in||they consist principally of hard shells, it 
aa! imost, if not quite useless for this|| might be advisable to calcine them, if good 
porpose. eee be had. The marl ee 

. . on € suriace one or two years, according 
Of the quantity to be applied. Ito the condition of the shells, before being 

In the present state of knowledge, expe- ploughed in, in order that the shells may be 
rience should guide us in regard to the pro- crumbled to powder, or as nearly so as pos- 
per quantity to be applied to the acre, inas-|jsible. The composition of our marls varies 
much as a great diversity of opinion exists|!so much, that no rule can be laid down as 
among those who use lime. And this diver-||to the quantity proper to be applied; all we 
sity of opinion, we are strongly inclined to}; can do ts to refer those interested, to the re- 
believe, will continue to exist until analysis|| ports of Professer Ducatel, the late State 
is resorted to as our guide—both as to the||Geologist, in which they wil) find much 
properties of the soil and the quality of the} valuable information. 
lime. In England, it is common to u-e trom|} It has generally been supposed by those 
160 to 320 bushels per acre. The heat of|| cultivating limestone lands, that the calca- 
our summers in rapidly effecting the decom-||reous principle was not wanting in them. 
position of vegetable matters, does much|/ Believing that this opinion is founded in 
here, that in England requires the aid ofj|error to a great extent, if not entirely, it 
lime—and the alternate freezing and thaw-||/may not be deemed entirely out of place in 
ing of our soil in winter, render less lime}|concluding this subject, to recommend the 
necessaty to promote the disintegration of|/use of lime upon them, unless chemical ana- 
the mineral substances. lysis should show a sufficiency of it in the 

It was formerly more common to apply || soil. 
lime in larger doses, and at longer intervals 
than seems to be preferred now. The more 
carefully the lime is applied, the less is 
required, and from all the information we at|| Chemical analysis shows that eommon 
present have upon the subject, we incline to|| barn-yard manure contains all the ingredi- 
the belief, that a quantity equal to about 40\/ents that enter into the composition of 
to 0) bushels of good quick lime, should be}| plants, and if the dung of all the domestic 
applied to an acre on most of our soils, and|janimals on a farm be mixed together, the 
repeated every eight or ten years; or what|| mineral constituents will be found about in 
would be better, perhaps, half that quantity ||the proportion required by our cultivated 
in compost, applied at shorter intervals.|)crops. This is the reason why it is appliea- 
The reason why lime must be repeatedly || ble to all soils, and in every elimate. 
added to soils, we hope we have rendered|| The committee know of no means where- 
sufficiently obvious to all in the facts al-||by the comparative value of lime and com- 
ready stated,—because we regard it as al|:mon manure could be ascertained. ‘The 
highly important matter,—that the quantity||aetion of common manure lasting only some 
is mcessantly being reduced by what is car-||two or three years, whilst that of lime is 
ried off in the rain water, water percolating | protonged to 20 or 30 or more years. 


through So) . 
ough the soil, absorbed by plants and Of Sulphate of Lime or Gypsum. 


carried off in the crops, &c. We think 
then that experience confirmed by theory,|| Although not directed by the order of the 
House, to make an inquiry into the uses or 


points to the propriety of applying small 

doses at short intervals. By adopting this|\effects of lime in this form, we take leave 
mode, the lime is kept nearer the surface||to submit, that Professor Liebig says, that 
and more uniformly distributed to every part||the aetion of gypsum “depends only upon 
of the soil, so that every fibre of the roots|| its fixing in the soil the ammonia of the at- 


growing plants can have its due sup-|| mosphere, which would otherwise be vola- 





applied . 
create? it m 
over the eround. 
v = _ 








the soil is a 


Of the value of Lime compared with com- 
mon manure, 
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1 q — ee Vin 
talized, with the wat thi |. ; ts 
er which evaporates.||in agricul —_ 
- . "Ti u tural oO 
The carbonate of ammonia contained in rain | of Soman iby al o_o 
engi is decomposed by gypsum, in precisely duction in aides. Pisin 
€ same manner as in the manufacture fl F . +3 
Po > of|| Formerly our t 
eal-ammoniac. Soluble sulphate of ammo-|cured their stone ‘: wen ese 
nia and carbonate of lime are furmed; and) principally, viz: the Gi TOM (WO souree 
this salt of ammonia possessing no volatility) Baltimore ' count runpowder district 
is consequently retained in the soil. Aj] Maine —that con a rcomastown, 
> rhe ; 3 Fe “} ‘ ’ > JoOrmerT costing 
the gypsum gradually disappears, but its|\our bay and river shores. sav Costing | 
action upon the carbonate of ammonia con-||cents per bushel and hi Pee 
tinues as long as it exists.” This, as we be-|jusually a still highe a 
lieve well established fac a at ¢; gher price. In the prog 
ish act, most strongly of time, however, avenues of chean + 
urges the necessity of its application to all'|portation have ‘6 7s OF Cheap trans 
sols in which it is deficient, and also to the||brincing both eer ake Into the interior 
utility of applying it liberally to composts) burning them aie ae and the fuel foe 
a cones heaps; it also materially lessens} duced sates Tt - Siaieane at great}; 
the odors from stables, privies g air og : ? pouring into : 
ables, privies, &c., whereby)|Ches : » |0 
the health of 1 2 : e : by|¢ hesapeake Bay through the Chesane, 
h of man is promoted, as well as' and Delaware Canal, the Tide W ae 
of the domestic animals, Gyps ‘i i: | : o Une ide Water | 
: nals, Gypsum, like lime,|nal, the Baltimore and Susque| . 
however, frequently contains a large propor- road, and from the val] caf hea 
tion of matters foreign to it—most generally Inear the city of Baltin = Herring Run, 
which clay consists. Ohio Rail road b os of the Baltimore g 
. © . < . 5 . . . ; . 
In this view of the matter, we take it for!) Potomac, and is b i ote orem rd 
ranted, that its use will be greatly extended line of that ns ee istributed dong t 
and how far the farmer's interest is protected phia W ilmin rt oe id I meng Ge Philadel 
under our present system of inspection, in|and psatbonaad E-Riee pa 
: 7 5 ; ’ i* as . 4ikK- re a: 
relation to the purity of this article, we know||And last though a = a = = 
not. The subject, we thin its «tle a oa Cast, MmeXhaustiby 
attention Jee" k, merits pabtie supplies of good limestone occur at man) 
places upén the Chesapeake and Ohio (s. 
aio can be advantageously browsht 
to tide w : 7 ee 
A few years since, the use of lime for||reaches Saas ‘yee when that great work 
agricultural purposes in the State, was al-|the fine coal pty gr . — county, 
most wholly confined to a few “it es Seg Siem e delivered at the lime 
an ae : 2wW persons In stone qu 3 ; 
the vicinity of what is called the Gunpow-!|cana] saan: -_ lower parts of t 
der limestone districts, in Baltimore county lirates, and ee aan <l non ge ~ 
and fewer still in Carroll and F ae hk) Sy an be cheaply distributed 
: 1 Frederick among . - 
counties, on the Western Shore, and in Chenticatee Be ees oe pee 
Talbot, Kent and Q ee y and its tributaries. A con- 
ueen Anne counties, on||sid ae 
~ e ™ 11* erable at ae 
the Eastern Shore. At this time, iain lalong oe ae already we 
its use is rapidly spreading all ov | ’ e new impulse thus 
y spret over the||given 
State. The valuable beds of marl in 8 a wae agriculture, by our public 
lower counties so long neglected, are being, |ladvantage of both, eS ae 
we believe, more extensively used, althoughi|rassed Side. f ty neste 
much less so than their intrinsic val ea ent a — Son Sey Cee 
: ue merits. |/out of t 5 ts r unON 
Their use should not be confined to the farms ‘us, and pap ca ap a ee ae 
on which they occur, but all along tl . ee as sent cause of much pre) 
‘ b-gon g the navi-|\dice against them; we thi ‘me is! 
: , . : ve think the time is not 
gable shores of the ¢ hesapeake Bay and i 2|| ; my 
. ay and its) remote, however, wl rr * 
tributaries, at least if not | ~ ie I ’ ; » wnen they will be differ: 
aries ast, along the lines ofj/ently r : . 
oe - Ss of|i€ egarded. By the 1840), it 
all our public improvements. Their exi nm » mY te conaua es —s 
S. 1eir exist-|ishown that the l ] : 
ence, in many places, within a fev | annual product of the sgr- 
, we v yards of|'cultural industry of Mary! nts 
where vessels can ride, greatly favours their}, y of Maryland, alone amounts 
oar , greatly favours their to seventeen millions of dollars; neary 
Pure lime, however, can be more adva seater SS ee ee cab 
Lo , at 3 2 ( , n- ire In ‘ . , . . 4 
tageously hauled by the farmer to cuaeiiaae tas toe oa — Seas 
° = < . iio ; “ ne 
distances, and consequently immense quan-||have been anal a ge Z 
iti Pj > aaa . <a ; capital is seexing 
a. oes ~ ve i re in our tide \permanent investment in the soil. The sp 
*§ ough all coming time.)irit of 1 ‘uated | wat 
The cause of the great extension of ‘the use ithe are nae oot ee — 
. ° . . | x 3 . 
. lime, is attributable partly to the diffusion||tain it, and : cae 4 ae eo ne 
. nn eward awaiting it, 
more correct views in rega ; . . 
gard to its uses/ithorizes the assumption, we think, that the 
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t of our industry will be) 
ome ee ia faith and honour of 


great ie, maintained, and the substantial 
somnfort and happiness of our people estab- 


_ committee respectfully recommend 


to their agricultural brethren of the State 


Report of the Committee on Agriculture. 


d, to procure the analysis of such | 
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‘its average product per acre, prior to im- 
| provement—and to several succeeding legis- 
‘latures its average product under such im- 
/provement—to the end that a basis may be 
‘formed upon which an intelligent and pro- 
‘fitable system of husbandry may be estab- 
lished. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 





of Marylan 
eils, as they may take means to improve by 
lime, or otherwise ; and transmit the same 
to the chairman of the committee on Agri- 
culture, at the next session of the legisla- 


ture, together with a portion of the soil, and 


D. W. Natty, 
Purp Povirney, 
Rosert GHISELIN, 
Lype GRIFFITH, 
Warrorp Manny. 


Table accompanying the above, showing the Annual Products of Industry in Maryland, 





























I. Agriculture, | 
Horses and Mules, No.) 92,220 $4,611,000) 
Wiemt COGtNS, 0c. cccccetcccees “| 925,714) 2,708,568) 
Sheep, .-.-- cece ce cececcceces . 257,921 SR 1 RR 
HOgS, 0 oe eecececccecececees i? 416,943) 1,250,229 
95 per cont. Of ...0i..0ccsseeee — | $3,952,278) 
Nd i tcen cetdeeneeb e6te tends — | $2,238,069) 
POUINEY, 22. cccccccccccccecccsees ——— | 218,765 
——)| $2,456,8% 
WORE, ccsrcccccecccescses Bushels! 3,345,783. $3,345,783) 
QRRRR. odd cc cvcvacsqeateces oe 3,534,211, 1.413.684 
ee atau “ 8,233,036) 4,058,271) 
Other Grain, .......++-.- s 800.777 610.582) 
POCRIOSS, 2.0 cc ccccccccccs as 1,036,433 259,108) 
i———-——| 10,559,008 
Det haer e, le aarl Ibs, 488,901 170,870, 1° 
Products of Dairy, ............+. —— | 457,466) 
“ GeOMRGR 000 06icdice — | 105,740 
TEED. . 0 ot6ns6sencednese cos Ibs.) 24,846,012, 1,739,220) 
BEET, cc ccccccvccsccccccococe tons. 106,627) 1.066.870 
Gitar PeSRaets, 2.000 cc ccccccccccs a | 1,020,712 
——| 4,560,878 
‘_——- — 
Amount of Agricultural Products, —— | — §17,586,720 
Il. Commerce, 25 per cent. on Capital, — — 3,499,087 
LIL. Manufactures, 
Metals and Machinery, .......... $690,155 
WE: asaevceneconesosenecends 235,900) 
EL. <<a Seas seas céanes 6. 1,692,040 
Hats and Caps, .+***.......eeees 153,456) 
«nu bendneséNéaecocedneed 150,275 
PENG cn ecease+eseeceseqcecesia 198,100 | 
die 357,622 
NEY CUntvsciccovceddetvees 305,360 
Ships, ..... Heber cebenedetivecse’ 279,271) 
EES ey te 1,078,770) 
Other Manufactures, ............ 2,779,855 | 
— $7,921,334) 
Deduct for materials one third, 2,640,444! 
——-_-——| 5,280,200 
Manufactures by Mills, 1 quarter, -_— £216,812 
Pent, BO, 0.2 cccsccccccedcecs — 114,975 
— 931.787 
RR RE ee ee eye -—— -——- 1,056,210 
i PEL, an65.606606e0nne0 babs ——— | 943,194 
WE EL Sade cdebWecdcéchbncdee -—- 225,273 
Se eae als eal — €28£21,161 


To make Cream Cueese.—Take one 
quart of very rich cream, a little soured, 
put it ina linen cloth and tie it as close to 
the cream as you can. Then hang it up to 
drain for two days—take it down, and care- 
fully turn it into a clean cloth, and hang it 
up for two more days—then take it down, 
and having put a piece of linen on a deep 
foup-plate, turn your cheese upon it. Cover 
“ over with your linen; keep turning it 


every day on to a clean plate and clean 
cloth until it is ripe; which will be in about 
ten days or a fortnight, or may be longer, as 
it depends on the heat of the weather. 
Sprinkle a little salt on the outside, when 
you turn them. If it is wanted to ripen 
quick, keep it covered with mint, or nettle 
jleaves. The size made from a quart of 
jcream is most convenient, but if wished 
larger, they can be made so,—Cultivator. 
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shearing, we take from the Delaware Republican, of 
the Ath ult., published at ran tton. We have not 
g Philip Reybold’s flock, 
but we have understood it is one of the finest in the 


had the gratification of se 


Delaware Sheep-Shearing. 

Tue following notice of a truly patriarchal sheep- 
Btate, His mutton, which has several times been ex- 
hibited in our market, has been equal to any that we 
have seen, Our readers will recollect that twenty-one 
of his two-year old wethera were slaughtered here in 
the early part of the Third mo., 1-42. The four quar- 
ters dressed of one of them, weighed 147 |bs. Portraits 
of two of those sheep, may be found in our sixth vol- 


ume.— Ep. 


Last week, we learn that Major Reybold, 
of this county, commenced sheering his 
large and valuable flock of fine Leicester! 
sheep. On Friday, he invited several of 
his agricultural friends to witness his ope- 
rations and partake of a *fatted lamb,” of 
that famous breed. One hundred of the run/! 
of his flock were sheered under the inspec- 
tion of Isaac Reeves, Capt. Maxwell, Dr. J. 
W. Thomson and C. P. Holcomb, Esq., and 
averaged about seven and a half pounds per 
fleece; some weighing nearly nine pounds; 
few under six, and generally from seven to 
eight pounds. A most extraordinary yield, 
two samples of which have been kindly pre- 
sented to us by one of the gentlemen present. 
Major Reybold’s home flock consists, we are 
informed, of about 600, and as many more 
divided about among his different farms. 
We are informed that out of ten shearers, 
six were grown up sons of the Major, all 
married men except the youngest, who cer- 
tainly deserves to be. Our friend describes 
the whole scene as one of the most patriar- 
chal and interesting he ever witnessed; and 
Major Reybold’s w hole farm, dairy and agri- 
cultural arrangements, as in the highest 
good taste and prosperity. The fine mutton 
of Mr. R. has been long celebrated. His 
great clip of long wool, we should think, 
under the present tariff, will bring him hand- 
some prices, and be admirably calculated for 
the manufacture of mouslin de lains and 
cambric purposes, Success to him and the 
agricultural spirit now pervading Delaware. 








Stroop a uittLte.—The following story 
related by Dr. Franklin in a letter to Dr. 
Mather, has been often told, and is well 
worth telling again: 

“The last time I saw your father,” says 
Dr. Franklin, “was in 1724. In taking my 
leave, hehowed me a short way out of the 
house, through a narrow passage, which was 
crossed by a beam over head. We were 
stil] talking as I withdrew, he accompanying 
me behind, and I turning towards him, he 
said hastily, ‘Stoop! stoop! I did not un- 





Sheep-Shearing.— Tabular Estimate of f Crops. 





_ Vou ~ Vim. 


derstand him till I felt my en hit : 
the beam. He was a man who never a . 
an occasion of giving instruction, and , 
this he said to me, ‘You are 
have the world before you: stoop a Littl, 
you g vp through it, and you wil] avoid — 
hard thumps.’ This advice, thus eee 
my head, has frequently been of yse to» : 
and I often think of it when I see € pride oe 
tified, and misfortunes brought upon ; “a 
by carrying their heads too high.” 


youny. tr s 


Tabular Estimate of Crops for 1843, 

Amono the many highly interesting Statement, 
brought together in his recent Report, by th eat 
judgment and industry of the Commissioner of py: ae 
we find the following tables which give at one ven 
the population of the respective States, and thoj- o 
ductiveness in the necessaries, and some of the ), 
ries of life. 


hy 


Every farmer is conversant with hs 7m 
| grain fields, his meadows, and his granaries-—\; is a 
gratification to be able to estimate also, the Products 
of his particular neighbourhood, or county, or Stay 
and a still more extended inquiry which embraces 
whole Union, is often presented to the reflecting y ind 
of the agriculturist, which we have thoneht it wou 
be convenient for him to be able to recur to jp : 
Cabinet. 

These estimates have been made with great care. 
and rely for their correctness upon numerous sources 
of information, which the Commissioner has sourh 
out, and made subservient to his purpose. It will 
observed, that while our own State is second in pope 
lation, she is obliged to yield to Ohio and New York 
in the quantity of wheat produced: and in Indian corn 
the great staple crop of the country, she stands twelfth 
on the list, in an aggregate of nearly five hundred mi 
lions of bushels. It is not a little singular, that New 
York is second only to Lonisiana, in the production of 
sugar, and that Vermont shows a yield of upwards of 
three millions of pounds, the fifth in largeness 
amount! In Cotton, Georgia takes the lead—Kentucky 
in Tobacco,—while in Flax and Hemp, Virginia is frst 

‘Taken as a whole, through the planting, growing 
and harvest periods, the season of 1°43, was perhaps 
not so favourable as that of 1842,"". There 1s, however 
compared with the estimate for 1842, an increase of 
more than 50,000,000 of bushels in the crop of cor, 
while in that of wheat, we find a diminution of some 
2,000,000 of bushels. In potatoes, there waa, a9 ¥° 
all know, a great falling off. 

In the great variety of soil and of climate, whic) 
the extent of our country affords us, connected #1" 
the different manner in which, in different district 
we are accustomed to have our wants supplie, ¥* 
have under a beneficent Providence, a strong guaresty 
that the fluctuations of the seasons, and the failure @ 
particular crops in particular localities, will ye! not 
deprive us, to any very inconvenient extent, of # 
abundant supply of every thing which our daily wants 

require. Our garners overflow with the good thing* q 
life, the fruits of our own industry; and thus ™ 
be shown, that He who “ giveth us all things richly '@ 
enjoy,” hath wisely ordered, that in more W#)* thas 
one, ‘ the diligent hand maketh rich.”—Eo 
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Xo 1 Lime for Plum Trees.—é&c. 345 
i ' a cae ema 
a Lime for Plum Trees. every time he wishes to swallow a little hay 
sles or oats, 
gssok CLEVELAND, of Bowdoin Col-}, 

Proressor ( sebipr e nate to the “ Boston |t It does not look well to have the women 
lege, 1B ae re) revions to 1841, several) bang out the clothes on rough and thorny 
Cultivator, tha é vd heen s0 iiiiiaal by| bushes, and tear them in getting them off, 
of my plum ao I scarcely obtained a ripe | when a neat line would save that trouble. 
the ree the spring of that year, as||. [t does not look well for a man to keep a 
plum. Ear i ; som buds began to oiell 1 dog, when he can keep no cow or pig; and 
soon as the coil ial the ay Tr gE sth | for no purpose but to worry the neighbours’ 
removed the sot! a : amon f 1] ae | cattle, and annoy the neighbourhood with 
of two or three inches, . 2 se al . I Reidiieeish tases 5 

imbs extended. then deposited tn =" 
as the limbs I Sein! aA aes | It does not look well for any body's daugh- 
the See ~ po half fs cle tes thiek.| ters to walk the streets in kid slips in De- 
= ite was immediately restored to cember, and lace themselves so cruelly that 
map ican the lime, and closely pressed||theit voices waste away, and their cheeks 
its place over the c any ee ¢l|turn to the colour of moon-light 
down upon it. I had an abundant crop of| - 
; : 2 >< } . 49 |) . ° ° 
well ripened plums. In the spring of 1842, | The following may also be found in the 
| again applied lime in a similar manner,|| same excellent paper. 
and with the same success. 


«In the autumn of that year, it was stated | : I have seen a farmer cut down thrifty sap- 
in some agricultural journal, that salt sprink- lings in his door-yard, and then set out o hers 
led around the tree, in sufficient quantit.es ||!) their place, that would require ten years 
to render the ground whitish, would prevent growth ere they would present the same 
the ravages of the curculio. In 1843 1 made beautiful appearance. 
the experiment. The trees bloomed well, I have seen farmers that would carry their 
and showed an abundance of fruit; but every produce fifty miles to market, w hen they 
olum was attacked by this insect and fell to icould sell it at their own doors for the same 
the ground. price. i 

| ventured to apply lime again the pre- I have seen many farmers that would drink 
sent spring; and if I obtain a good crop of||Slough water and have the ague six months, 
plums, my confidence in this remedy will be || When four days labour would dig a good well. 
strong.” ; I have seen farmers’ daughtcrs that were 

“ very accomplished” in every thing, except 
carding, spinning, weaving, knitting, churn- 
Some things that do not look well. ing, making cheese, cooking, &c. 














For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Wuewn [ saw the substance of the following pare- W arrrine Fruit Trees.—There is great 
graphs in the Prairie Farmer, I felt more than half in- d , atesiam Wie eedies 
clined to be out of humour with its editors. Parts of || eee en ere eee . os ee, 
them touched me so closely, that I concluded at once, planted tree will generally, from its Innate 
ome of my neighbours had been to Chicago, and told||¥#€0T, Push its leaves well, and until they 
of me, and had got the piece inserted just to vex me. ||27€ fully expanded, retain their freshness: 
Let, however, “him laugh who wins.” Instead of then, they call for a greater supply of moist- 
being annoyed, though touched in a sore place, I have|,Ure than the atmosphere usually furnishee, 
made up my mind, not only to try to reform myself in and in such case copi us watering of the 
those particulars, but also to give the readers of the ‘roots is usually resorted to, which excites 


| e . 
Cabinet an opportunity to profit by them. Q. |\them to overaction, followed, of course, by 


; ing debility. TI | 
lea = \a corresponding debility. 1€ proper way 
nie eee an to let ws garden|'is to water over the top two or three times 
grow eds, and then say that a Zar-|!5 day, with a watering-pot or syringe.— Wes- 
den Is good for nothing. ‘tern Farmer and Gardener. 

It does not look well to have the gate || | nine 


without hinges, held up by a prop, leaving CreLitars, Ovurnovusres, &c.—Clean out 
at the bottom an aperture through which ‘your cellars, and white-wash the walls, and 
some hog with a convenient nose can rub,||be sure, if you have not done so already, to 
snd so slip around into the garden. iwhite-wash your outhouses, garden fences, 
aa = look well for a man to thump||&e. Such things add to the neatness and 
aa se his horses or oxen, just to try his|| beauty of the Homestead, as well as to the 

ho va to suffer his boys to do so. _ |jhealth of those inhabiting it. If farmers 
8 table _ ve well to keep the horse in|could hear the commendations bestowed by 
de not cleaned, till his hind feet are 45|\travellers upon the proprietors of farms, 
grees higher than his fore feet, so that he||where these matters are attended to, but 


is obliged to rear up to get himself on a level||few would neglect them.—Am. Farmer. 
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346 Manures.—French Churns. V 


Se 


oL. VII], 
Manures. |long list. Long as it is, perhaps it « _ 


| , thought worth learning, when yoy ees : 

THERE is one thing settled in farming, ‘that these are the names of 4]} ¢i,. 

stable manure never fails. It always tells.|\stances found in plants, every ilies 
There are no two ways about it. There iS||which they want. Out of these 3 - 

here neither theory, nor speculation, nor|| every plant. Every part of every ale 
doubt, nor misgiving. “ Muck it well, mas-|| from the hyssop on the wall to tho ; 
ter, and it will come right,” is an old pro- . ; 


| | t tain cedar, contains some or al] of +), 
verb. It is considered a fact so well estab- |Be not disheartened. Look over, pos:., 
lished, that nobody thinks of disputing it.||the list again carefully; see 


There is advantage in asking why barn-||old names of things which you know os 
yard manure never fails. The answer is| the fifteen, you know nearly one hslr wi 
easy. It contains all that plants need for|\name and by nature. aca 
their growth. If we know then what plants 
contain, we can easily tell what is in ma- 
nure. ‘The whole doctrine of manures, 
then, falls into two plain principles, on 
which hang alli the law and the “ profits” 


of agriculture. 
itrogen form the air we breathe; 


. 


re 


how many ar, 


These are potas. 
soda, lime, magnesia, iron, sulphur. Dow. 
haps you will add, that you know carbon « 
‘coal, or rather coal is carbon. Y. » ts 
‘heard from some travelling lecturer at 1 
town Lyceum, that oxygen and hydro, 
together, form water. That oxygen and ». 
1. Plants contain and need certain sub- 3 that nitro 
stances which are essential to their growth. || gen and hydrogen form ammonia, or sa! 
2. Manure contains all those substances||atile, which gives the sharp smell + 
which plants want. If, then, we would find || smelling-bottle. Besides, the thine 
out what it is which manure contains, that|\heen said so often, that you must hs 
makes plants grow, we must find out what||heard it, that chlorine, the substance wh 
a grown plant contains. This cannot be||bleaches in bleaching salts, united to « 
done without some little, a very little know-|| makes common salt; or if chlorine is nite 
ledge of chemistry. Do not be startled, to ammonia, sal ammoniac is formed. \ 
reader, | suppose that you may know nothing ||by changes and combinations among thes 
of chemistry, no, not even its terms. As 4|/ fifteen things, nature makes everything y 
very sensible man, who wrote letters on|| find in plants. Many of these are invisi 
Botany, to a young lady, said, to encourage||as is the air. The substance called chi. 
his pupil, it was possible to be a very good||rine, perhaps you have never seen, but { 
Botanist without knowing one plant by|!you ever smelt it you will never forget 
name, so is it possible to become a very|||t is often smelt in a piece of bleached 
good agricultural chemist, without knowing|\ton, when opened if the shops. It ¢ 
jittle more than the chemical names of a||the smell to bleaching powder used to disir- 
very few substances. You know nothing fect the air, during cholera and other ds 
of chemistry it may be, and as little of law: Nenses. If you could see it, it would appear 
yet you will go to law, and learn some of || merely a faint yellowish green air. ‘Tt is 
its terms by a dear-bought experience. The lall-powerful on vegetation. As it forms « 
law terms are harder to learn than the che- |part of common salt, say half of its weight 
mical terms. Now I fear that some persons|| we may dismiss the further consideratior 
who have followed me thus far, will shut up}| jt, by saying, that, in some shape or other 
the book. It is, say they, all stuff, book-|/chlorine is universally diffused in soil 
farming, and beyond us. If one may not ‘plants. S. L. Dana 
understand what manure is without this 
learning, we may as well begin where our : 
fathers ended, and that was where our fore- French Churn. 
fathers began ages ago. By a little law,|| IN a late number of Johnston's Lectures 
however, picked up as a juryman, or wit-||mention is made of a French Churn, #0 
ness, selectman, town-clerk, justice of the||is made of tin, of a barrel shape, and is piace 
peace, yea, perhaps, hearing an indictment/||in a trough of water, heated or otherwis, 
read, men do come to understand what a||convey the proper temperature to the cream 
lawyer means when he talks. So, too, by a|] Many experiments have been tried to a¢*" 
little chemical talk, a man may learn what||tain this temperature, and it was found the: 
a chemist means when he talks of oxygen, ||for churning cream in this churn, about 
hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, and carbon ;/|| Fahrenheit, produced the best quality 0! 
potash, soda, lime,—ah, these are old friends, ||ter in the shortest time—the time requ” 
the very names make us feel at home again,||being from ten to twenty minutes. Av 
—alumina, magnesia, iron, manganese, and||the butter would come in five or sevel 
silex, sulphur, and phosphorus. Here is a|jutes, but it was soft. 
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From the Cultivator 
Culture of the Grape. 


Tur advantages that would be derived 
pot only in an individual, but a national point 
of view, from a greatly increased culture of 
si] our choice fruits, 1s not fully appreciated. 
The large quantity of animal food consumed 
by all classes in this country, renders the 
antiseptic and diluent properties of fruits in 
temperate and tropical climates, absolutely 
necessary to the promotion and preservation 
of health. ‘The alarming increase of dis- 
oases of the heart, apoplexy, palsy, obstruc- 
sons of the liver, lungs, and other vital 
orvans, and the rapid progress and violence 
of the inflammations consequent upon these 
obstructions, are directly or indirectly con- 
nected with and dependent upon a plethoric 
or overloaded condition of the blood vessels; 
a state of the system, which a free use of 
rive fruits and vegetables is best calculated 
to prevent and correct. The object to be 
obtained in this case, is too manifest and 
striking to require any enforcement from 
argument. Physicians, however they may 
differ in opinion on some subjects, agree on 
this, that the free use of good ripe fruits, 
such as the grape, the apple, peach, &c., 
&c., is well calculated to promote and pre- 
serve a healthy state of the human system. 
We have therefore, not only pecuniary in- 
ducements to cover our fields and the banks 
of our rivers with the choicest fruits, to de- 
light the eye and gratify the taste, but a far 
higher object, the promotion of the health 
and happiness of our fellow creatures. 

Notwithstanding all the efforts that have 
been made for a number of years past, to 
aivance the culture of the grape and some 
other fruits,—and the suecess has been very 
encouraging—there does not appear to be 
any probability of overstocking the markets 
of the large cities on the seaboard, for a 
quarter of a century to come. Indeed, ji 
still greater efforts are not made, and far 
more land employed than has been for these 
parpo-es for many years past, the growth of 
the eities will be greater than the growth 
of the fruit; added to which, rail-roads and 
steam have opened many new markets, and 
will continue to do so for years to come. 

The farmers in the interior and to the 
West, owing to their cheap alluvial soils, 
find it to their interest to supply us with 
urge ae of grain and less perishable 
ahaa and the owners of far 
uae y = + ary our large cities and 
enti ts ould find it greatly to their ad- 
males aaa their attention more to the 
the te of the garden, the vineyard and 

orehard, than they have heretofore done. 


Culture of the Grape-—Sazony Sheep v. Southdowns. 


The grape, from its arriving at the bearing 
state so soon, and continuing to produce a 
bountiful crop every year when well culti- 
vated, for an almost indefinite period of time, 
possesses advantages over every other fruit 
with which Lam acquainted; and hence, of 
late I have given it a decided preference on 
my place at Croton Point. 
peach orchards fail or show symptoms of 
decay, if the ground is suitable, | occupy it 
with the grape. 
good plants of the Isabella grape, properly 
and carefully cultivated, will, I am fully 
persuaded, give larger and more certain 
dividends, in proportion to the amount of 
capital invested, than any other bank in the 
State. 
management of a vineyard will afford, the 
general reader may have formed some idea 
of, from the perusal of the pages of sacred 
and profane history, but can never fully 
realize till, while cutting the tender shoots 
with his own hand, he inhales the delightful 
perfume of the delicate blossom of the vine; 
and when at the wane of the season, he 
clips the large, well filled clusters from the 
branches, enrapturing the eye, the taste, 
and the smell, then it is that he can compre- 
hend the reason why the grape has been 
made the theme of the poet, philosopher 
and divine, in every age of the world. 
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As fast as my 


A bank well covered with 


Then the enjoyment which the 


Yours truly, 


R. T. Unperuwi.y. 
New York, Feb. 17th, 1844. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Saxony Sheep, versus Southdowns. 


Mr. Eprror,—Why are not Saxony sheep 
more sought after and appreciated! Their 
wool is incomparably finer than that of the 
Southdowns. The latter being a large 
showy sheep, with a good large fleece of 
wool, are certainly very tempting to the 
purchaser; and for ordinary wear, their 
wool is abundantly fine; but those who 
have Southdown sheep, ere as good custom- 
ers for imported cloths as are those who 
have only the very coarsest woolled sheep; 
thereby admitting the unfitness of South- 
down wool for better clothing, But is the pur- 
chasing of imported cloths American farmer- 
like? Might not a farmer as well habitually 
buy his flour as his cloth? or if he thinks the 
manufacturers charge too much for making 
cloth, why not say the same of millers for 
manufacturing flour? There is certainly as 
much competition in the former as in the 
latter business. Again, if the Southdown 
sheep are larger than the Saxony, they also 
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YF Mart Vou. Vin, 
| In general, and with but few epee 
condition. Moreover, mutton is and should||this marl, as scen in the bed, js of a di 
be but a minor consideration in the raising|| yellowish white colour, or pale by. 
of sheep; undoubtedly the wool is the great|| ferent shades. The exceptions, shows Shey 
object; and if the Southdowns do produce a/| greatest departure from this genera] — 
pound or two more wool,—and that is the||ter, in some cases are parts almost aa 
maximum difference—yet their whole fleece||and others of brown, coloured by a 
is not worth more than three-quarters as||nous matter. Sometimes a dull grou. 
much as a Saxony fleece is worth. And {| tint is added to the ordinary shade ‘>, 
contend that Saxony wool and mutton can|| texture is close and firm, and the fact ; 
be produced as cheaply as any other kind,||something like that of chalk; thovg) «, 
and being finer and worth more per pound,||mass is generally softer, and in some ¢.. 
than any other, it undoubtedly is the most|/cases more indurated, or approaching ; 
profitable kind of sheep, farmers can have.||stony, than of true chalk. The foss,) »,. 
But farmers say wool is too low to be pro-|} mains are very few, except in some partic : 
duced for sale; that the price does not pay jar localities; and even there not of man, 
for production. In answer to that I say,||species, and mostly very imperfectly p».. 
that neither has the price of wheat for the||served. Indeed, except a few of the ove 
last four years, paid for the labour and ex-|j family, and others as remarkable for hap. 
pense of production ; but farmers cannot quit|/ ness, the shells have been almost entir:), 
their business and do nothing, they will have} dissolved or disintegrated, leaving however 
to be satisfied with a very small return for |in some cases their forms in pertect casts 
their labour, and hope for better times. But||the firm marl, which had filled their holo, 
if they do not produce wool for sale, let them|!as well as enveloped them closely aroun¢ 
at least not buy their cloth; for low as im- |But so few are the fossils altogether, ex, 
ported cloth is, they can raise Saxony wool|| pared to the great extent of marl alrea 
and get it manufactured into cloth at least||exposed, and which was wholly formed }) 
thirty per cent. cheaper than they can buy|/shells originally, that it is not surprising 
imported cloth of similar fineness and|}that many persons to whom such localities 
body. had been longest known, had not obsery: 
Rusticus. |jthe existence of any such remains, and thet 
but few others, either from that or any other 
indication, had ever suspected the eart)i t 


as : be calcareous. The general appearance t 
General Character, Position and Extent)! ;), eye, or to ordinary loose observation, i 


of the Great Carolinian Bed of Marl. || that of a poor clay, very largely mixed wit 
silicious sand; though in fact there is usv- 
ally but a very small proportion of sand. 
Whether the marl is hard or soft, it breaks 
‘into lumps, or crumbles more or less as it 





Strasburg, Pa. 


Tus bed extends from east of the Santee far across 
the Savannah. Its western limit may perhaps be 
marked by a line running five and twenty, or thirty 
miles below the falls of those rivers; eastwardly, it : og 
stretches to the ocean, and runs in fact beneath dug. However moist in its bed, it is not 
it.—Ep. plastic like fine clay, or yielding in | 

manner of moist clay to the blows of the 

Turovenout the whole extent of this||digging utensils, but rather as firm sane 
great deposite, and not only within the||earth, and the hardest marl as very soft sa 
bounds of South Carolina, but also in the||stone, or very compact and dry clay. 
adjacent parts of North Carolina and Geor- The proportion of pure carbonate of lim 
gia, where I have seen parts of its exten-||in this marl, for much the larger puniber of 
sion, there is a remarkable uniformity of||exposures yet seen, and of many analyses 
texture, colour, general appearance and||made,—varies from fifty-five to eighty-bve 
qualities manifest to the senses, and also of||per cent.; and more of others rise above 
cheinical composition. In these respects,|/ninety than fall below fifty per cent. This 
throughout the vast surface and depth of||is a degree of richness, compared to the 
this bed, there is less variation of appear-||marls of other regions, as remarkable as s 
ance and quality than is always found in the/||the great extent of this bed. The ingredi 
different exposures of Virginia in the same}|ents of the marl], other than the carbenal 
neighbourhood, and even in the same exca-|jof lime, are mostly fine clay and silicious 
vation. Still there are minor and well|/sand, coloured by oxide of iron. No mag: 
marked differences, belonging to different|}nesia has been found. In many yen 
localities, and also to different depths in this ithere is a very small proportion of gree 
formation, which will be stated as each shall j/sand, which alone may be consider | “ . 
come under consideration. any notable fertilizing value m addition & 
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the main 


in some particular localities I have found | 


sand forming so large an ingredient 
of this marl, that 1t must a d a very import- 
ant value to the marl as manure. And it is 
post probable that deeper excavations will 
show still richer and more abundant ex- 
posures of green-sand mixed with the cal- 
~srcous marl, than I have yet been able to 
énd. While I hold the green-sand to be of 
inferior importance by far to the calcareous 
noredient, still it is certainly, as an addition 
thereto, of very great agricultural value, 
however little is understood of the cause 
snd manner of its remarkable and yet un- 
certain fertilizing action. 

The dip, or degradation, of the surface of 
the great calcareous bed, or its angle with 
the horizon, is generally from north to south, 
snd does not differ greatly from the general 
slope of the country, and the consequent 
courses of the rivers; but is greater than 
either. ‘This greater general dip of the 
surtace of the marl, or irregularity of sur- 
face, is much more marked on the Santee 
than on the Cooper, and on the Cooper than 
on the Ashley and those rivers still further 
south and west, passing through this region. 
And the entire body lies deeper below the 
surface of the rivers as we proceed south- 
westward, in any line parallel with the 
sea-coast, with some exceptions from this 
general rule, on and near the Savannah. 
—Rufin’s Agricultural Survey of S. C. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Irrigation. 


Mr. Eprror,—It is said, that “Van Hel- 
mont planted a willow which weighed 5 lbs., 
ina pot containing 200 lbs. of earth. This 
he watered for the space of five years, and 
at the end of that time the tree was found 





* The marl of the Great Carolinian bed is not more 
remarkable for uniformity of character throughout its 
treat extent, than for difference from all the maris of 
Virginia, numerous and widely differing as are the va 
reties of the latter. It is enough to say here, that the 
maris of Virginia are generally much poorer than those 
of the body described above, the bed is comparatively 
very thin and limited in extent, and composed for the 
freatest part of shells and their fragments of more re- 
cent formaticn, (middle tertiary) in good preservation, 
imbedded in a looser and softer earth. principally and 
fenerally of sand. The many varieties of maris 
Known in Virginia, were described at lengthin a Re 
pert to the Board of Agriculture of that State. giving 
@ fall “description and account of the different kinds 
of maris, and of the gypseous earth, of the tide water 
oan of Virginia,” which forms part of the “ Essay 
 Calcareous Manures,” commencing at page 194. 


Irrigation. 
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and important ingredient, carbon-||to weigh 169} Ibs, while the earth in which 


‘it had stood being dried as at first, was found 
to have lost only two ounces. Here then, 
was an increase of 164 lbs. weight, and yet 
the food of the plant had been water only.” 

If then watering is attended with such 
great results in the case of a tree, is it not 
reasonable that in the case of herbage, it is 
still more important! It is not by any 
means, at this day contended, that the only 
food of plants is water; but water generally 
holds in solution minerals, which are food 
for plants; and it carries those dissolved 
minerals to the roots of plants, exactly 
where they are wanted. Land may have 
all the necessary minerals and manure, in- 
dispensable to plants, and yet in a dry sea- 
son the grass won't grow ;—how important 
then is irrigation, if only to dissolve those 
minerals. And where no running perma- 
nent stream can be had, it would well repay 
the farmer for digging an artificial pond at 
some suitable place, where a considerable 
body of water could, without much expense, 
be collected and retained until the time of 
need, and thus prevent the too rapid running 
off of the rain water. Mr. Liebig, I think 
it is, who savs that in Germany, lands which 
have formerly been nearly barren, have been 
made, by irrigation, very productive. The 
mode adopted in this country for watering 
meadows, is considered by many as too ex- 
pensive; they have consequently ploughed 
up their meadows and do not water at all. 
What the mode of watering is in Germany, 
I do not know, but I would respectfully sug- 
gest the use of a wheel mentioned by Dr. 
Arnott, in his Elements of Physics, by 
means of which, “streams are caused by 
their own action, to lift a part of their water 
into elevated reservoirs.” For the purpose 
of watering meadows, where the streams 
lie high, a small portable wheel of this kind, 
of about three feet diameter, would save the 
labour of making a great many small chan- 
nels. But where the water is situated low, 
and is required to be raised a considerable 
height, “a large water-wheel is placed so 
that the stream may turn it; and around its 
circumference buckets are attached, to be 
tilled as they sweep along below, and to be 
emptied into a reservoir as they pass above, 
—or instead of buckets, the spokes of the 
wheel are themselves made hollow and 
curved, so that as their extremities dip into 
the water at each revolution, they receive a 
quantity of it, which runs along them as 
they rise, and is discharged into a reservoir 
at the centre. These are called Persian 
wheels, but they are in common use on the 
banks of the Nile, and elsewhere.” 

I would suggest the formation of agricul- 
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350 Growth of Cotton. Vou. Vin 


tural clubs, to make trial of such wheels,|lof little value, is obvious from the frre 
and for other improvements. All the ex-||in the treaty negociated by him, jt waco. 
pense of such a wheel, defrayed by a club)|Jated, that no cotton should be imported « 
of ten or twenty members, would be so||}America. The object of that Ciieeeat. 
small to each member, in comparison with||being to secure to the English the evr... 
the great object gained, that the expense|!of the West India cotton to its mark ~ 
would be no objection. A wheel for the)|Europe. This is the reason why the s,.... 
purposes of farmers generally, would not!jrefused to ratify the 12th article of «.. 
cost more than five dollars. { think one||treaty. In half a century how wore. 
made with hollow spokes, decidedly prefer-||has been the revolution effected jn the .. 
able to the other, as not being so liable to] ton husbandry of the United States: 1, 
get out of order, and I believe much less||1782, the entire crop was 138,328 |). . . 
expensive, though I suppose it would re-|/ 1842, 785,221,800 Ibs. were produced, ‘Ths 
quire the wheel to be larger, to raise the|| first Provincial Congress in this State. hoy 
water to the same height. Rusticus. j|\in January, 1775, recommended to tho w, 

Lancaster, Co., Pa habitants to plant cotton, but their reeom 
mendation was almost entirely disregarded 
The whole quantity of that commodity, pris 
to 1795, exported from the United States 
was inconsiderable, but in that year ; 
amounted to 6,276,300 Ibs.; of this, the ors. 
portion contributed by South Carolina was 
1,109,653 Ibs. 

Among the exports of “Charles Town” 
from November, 1747, to November, 1748. 
are included seven bags of cotton wo, 
valued at 3£. 11s. 5d. per bag. In 17%, 
“some cotton” was again exported frm 
South Carolina. In 1770, there were ship. 
ped to Liverpool, three bales from New 
York, four bales from Virginia and Mary. 
land, and three bales from North Carolina. 
Before the Revolutionary war, Virgini er- 
ported, communibus annis, heinp, flaxseed, 
and cotton, to the value of S000. [n 174, 
an American vessel that carried eight bags 
to Liverpool, was seized on the ground, that 
so much cotton could not be the produce of 
the United States. In 1785, 14 bags; « 
1786, six bags; in 1787, 109 bags; in li, 
389 bags; 1789, 842 bags; and in 17), *! 
bags were received in Europe from ths 
country: of these, 153 bags were sent (> 
rectly, and a portion of the remainder )y 
the way of Philadelphia and New York, 
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The foregoing, as well as another article in this No., | 
under the same signature, were written tor the Penn. | 
sylvania Farmer, which has been discontinued. They} 
were kindly handed over for the Cabinet.— Ep. 


Growth of Cotton. 

At the convention at Annapolis, in 1786, 
Mr. Madison in a conversation with ‘Tench 
Coxe, concerning the cotton husbandry, re- 
marked that, “from the garden practice in 
Talbot, and the circumstanees of the same 
kind abounding in Virginia, there was no 
reason to doubt that the United States 
would one day become a great cotton pro- 
ducing country.” The evidence then exist- 
ing on this subject, especially the interesting 
fact, that during our struggle for Independ- 
ence, Philadelphia had been furnished with 
native cotton, worth two shillings sterling 
per pound, enough for the limited home con- 
sumption, and the information communicated 
to General Thomas Proctor, of that city, by 
Richard Leake, of Georgia, removed all 
doubt in reference to the practicability of 
raising the gossypium, as a erop on a large 
extent of the Atlantic coast. This convic- 
tion of the public mind soon insensibly led 
to the belief, that the United States could 
also card and spin its fleece, and probably 
weave it by water power. The result was||from Charleston. The first bag of cots 
a mission to Great Britain, at the expense|/sold in South Carolina, was purchasee 1 
of Tench Coxe, to obtain the machinery,||1784, by John Teasdale, from Brian Cape, 
and all the information which it was import-||then a factor in Charleston. The first "g 
ant the parties should possess. The influ-|jof the wool exported from that city to Live 
ence of a mannfacturing society, established |jerpool, arrived January 2th, 78D, pet 
in Philadelphia, in 1787, and the prevalent]|| Diana, and was consigned to Messrs. J.&e 
opinion, that the raw material might be||Teasdale & Co. The exports from Lm, 


» nH 
fore y 


made a profitable source of revenue, induced||though very much mixed up with oreit 
Congress, at the first reformation of the ta-|jcottons, slowly but steadily inereased U'™ 
riff, to impose a duty of three cents a pound|| 1794, when a powerful impetus was £6" 
on foreign cotton, with which the United||to the cotton culture by the invent:on 0 - 
States were at that time supplied from the||saw gin by Eli Whitney, of Massachusetts 
West Indies and the Brazils. This ingenious but unfortunate artist, - 

That, in 1792, the growth of cotton in||by his machine doubled the wealth a 
this country was unknown to Mr. Jay, or||means of employment of his eT ae 
that as a commercial article it was deemed!!and thereby in an especial manner co 














No. 11. Corn.—Change of Crops. 351 
7 _— ——_—————E_ = 
= on the plantation States a benefit that! by the ravages of corn-bred and corn-sustain- 
- ecely be estimated in money, was re-||ing insects. Yet this kind of land is not en- 
= a by South Carolina, North Carolina,|\tirely without ehange of condition. The 
wa Tennessee only. The first appropriated) rank cover of weeds and grass which follows 
+7000 for the use of his invention within) |the last tillage of the corn, serves in some 
er limits the second laid a tax for five|/measure as a green shading and manuring 
vears of 28. Gd. upon every saw in every)|crop. And even the inundations from freshes, 





gin that was mounted within its jurisdic-||which occur every year, however injurious 
1 5 “6 a . : > 7 y > * > » > 
tion; and the last imposed a tax of 374 cts..|in other respects, produce such great change 


goon every saw, to be continued for four of condition, that they may destroy or re- 
years. Notwithstanding these liberal legis-||move whole tribes of insects. 
igtive acts, the inventor derived no pecuni- |) A stronger confirmation of this general 
ary benefit from his gin. He expended the||position in regard to corn, I have learned 
whole amount received from South Carolina jon information from the proprietor of a piece 
_from the other States he received a mere/of land in Virginia, with which I am per- 
pittance—in defending himself against arbi-||sonally acquainted. It is a large field of 
trary and vexatious suits, and in prosecu-| deep, mellow, light soil, very rich, high and 
tions for violations of his patent right. Over level land, and so peculiarly adapted to the 
the grave of this distinguished benetactor of growth of corn, that the proprietor thought 
the human race, @ monument is erected, ||fit to keep it under that erop every year. it 
with this simple but expressive inscription,| Was so cultivated for thirteen years In suc- 
«The inventor of the saw-gin.”—Seabrook’s, cession; peas being planted with every crop, 
Memoir on the Cotton Plant. which, with such supplies as were afforded 
of other manure, maintained the high fer- 
‘tility and produet of the land. But though 
the quantity of corn produced was not per- 

Corn seems to need change of soil less jceptibly reduced, the rotten portion,—and 
than any other of the great crops; and the) rotten without any apparent cause—con- 
many cases of suceess with which it has)\tinued to increase until it reached so large 
been raised for many years in succession on|\a proportion of the whole product, and the 
the same fertile field, have been trium-jjevil was of so regular occurrence, that this 
phantly addueed by the opposers of rota-) peculiar mode of cultivation was from ne- 
tion, as a certain and manifest proof that a//cessity abandoned, and the ordinary previous 
change of crop is not neeessary. Even if|/plan of rotation was resumed. 
this were true, as to this particular plant, it}; But besides this important consideration, 
would not affect the general question. The! of certain tribes of destructive insects being 
hardiness and vigor of the corn plant on ajjsustained by some certain condition, and still 
fine soil, may enable it to withstand the|/more by the increased continued same con- 
depredations of sume of the several tribes) dition ef a field, and destroyed by a thorough 
of insects which it breeds and nourishes;|\change of that condition, sueh changes are 
and others—as the cut-worm, so fatal in||better for the more complete eradication of 
other circumstances—may be destroyed by|some of the worst weeds, and still more for 
the continued tillage and naked and open||the better product of the cultivated crops. 
state of the soil. But though, by such or|/Ploughing or stirring the soil, however ne- 
other means, land may continue to produce||cessary to be well done while the growth of 
corn in long succession, much better than ‘a crop needs it, is hurtful te general produc- 
other crops so continued, still this is not!tion, if continued year after year, without 
even an exception to the general rule of||cessation. Perhaps the growth of all crops 
the necessity for rotation. On the rich al- imay require intervals of rest and consolida- 
luvial low grounds, subject more or less to||tion of the soil; and it is eertain that some 
freshes, where corn is usually the sole and|\crops, which prefer a soil of firm and close 
annually recurring crop, it is true that heavy 'texture,—as clover and wheat,—cannot be 
growths continue to be raised. But it s||as successfully raised upon soils kept long 
said, that in the most favourable aiietiantinades under tillage and hoed crops. 

fre is a considerable proportion of rotten|| And while for some purposes of tillage or 
erain, even when not exposed to, or injured||product, there may be required a partial 
o water. These entirely rotten ears are||consolidation of soil, others may be best for- 

*n among the largest, and the product of|| warded by very deep and thorough working. 
aoa stalks; and their unsound state}| And two crops which are peculiarly favoured 
of the ae until they are stripped||by the climate of South Carolina, and whieh 
sther ind ‘loping shuck. This, and perhaps||are among the many great blessings of this 

‘ntietions of such crops, must be caused|jregion, serve admirably for these opposite 





Corn---Change of Crops. 
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purposes. 
potatoes, which crops, extended as may be’ 


their culture already, and great their pro- 
ducts, have not yet been duly appreciated in 
respect to all their benefits. 

The pea crop, sown broadcast, 1s an admi- 
rable rest or manure crop—giving shade,| « 
moisture, and consolidation to the soil—and 
serving, by the sudden and great change of 
condition from any clean tillage crop, to re- 
move or lessen the fou)ness of land, both of 
insect and vegetable plagues. Such I have 
known in my own practice, to be the highly 
beneficial operation of this crop, even under 
the much less congenial climate of Virginia; 
and much better must it serve in South Ca- 
rolina, where not only are the climate and 
soil more suitable, but where the want of a 
crop so operating is far greater.—Ruffin’s 
Agricultural ney of South Carolina. 








Season for Trimming Trees. 


Season for Trimming Trees.—African Guano. 






These are field peas and sweet) ‘colour the bark for a foot OF more below 
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we notice this in trimming DUTSETY trop, 
and we think trimming in July js yo: 2 
cious. . 

As to the comparative waste of q. 
March and May, we call the atten? 7 
our readers to the practice of tap 
maple for the purpose of gathering a» , 
know that no sap can be gathe red : 7 
and not much in April, In our Jatity . | 
runs most freely in March. For this reas Pe. 
we never trim grape vines in Mare} 2B ; 
after the leaf is formed the vines y))) ,, 
bleed. 

You want a fine saw to trim with, 
make as smooth a wound as may be, 
a knife is used after the saw, the wou 
will heal the sooner. Yet we often S 
trees trimmed with an axe! We also os 
the bark torn off the limbs by the 
heavy boots by the trimmer. All wil] 
this is barbarous. If you stand on the 1 
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tree 


While trimming, you should wear slipper 


As soon as planting is over, we should 


look to our apple trees and cut off the sur-) 


plus branches. We cannot recommend cut- 
ting large branches in any case; we usually 
do more hurt than good, when we take off a 
limb that is more than two inches in diame- 
ter, for the wound will not often heal soon 
enough to prevent decay at the heart. A 
tree will sometimes look more thrifty for a 
time, in consequence of lopping large branch- 
es, but the improvement will not be lasting. | 
If trees are attended to annually, there will 
be no need of cutting large limbs. If they 
have been long neglected we should content 
ourselves with trimming out the small Jimbs, 


and suffer the tree to continue in the shape | 
hd 

i} 
satisfac-, 
tory reason for preferring May to March, for 


that it has already formed. 
We may not be able to give any 


trimming apple trees. Most farmers how- 
ever agree, that the sooner the wound is 
healed the better, and that it 1s not of ser- 
vice to draw forth much sap at the wound. 


Now it is certain that a wound never begins. 


to heal till the tree has put forth its leaf. It 
has no means of making new wood before it 
has leaves, for the sap that forms the new, 
wood passes through the leaf. From the, 
time of trimming , then, to the forming of 
the leaf, your wound is exposed to the wea- 
ther and the process of healing has not com- 
menced. 

We find that when a limb is cut in July, 
there will be about as much new wood made! 
to cover the wound, during the season, as) 
when the limb is cut earlier. There is a 
critical time, however, in July, between the) 


or thin shoes. 

When no limbs larger than one inch jy 
diameter are cut, the wound may be ey. 
pected to heal over in a couple of years: ; 
a thritty tree it will heal in one year, When 
only small limbs are cut, there will be 
need of covering the wound with ely 
with any kind of plaster. We cannot find 
that limbs which have been grafted and 
then covered over with any kind of compost, 
heal faster than limbs uncovered. A |im! 


should always be cut in such a manner as 
to let no rain water stand in the little cup 
that will be formed by the healing of the 
wound.—Massachusetis Ploug hman. 


From the New England Farmer. 


African Guano. 


To tHe Eprror,— 

Dear Sir,—l send you a short notice 
the above, from a paper by Dr. Jolin Davy, 
in the April number of the Edinburga 
Philosophical Journal. The African guar 
has been imported into Liverpool, by Mr. 
Roe, whose son has discovered this new cn 
abundant —.. It is on an island, a tar 
ren rock, on the S. W. coast of Africa, about 
three miles from the main land. ‘The sooo 
Mr. Roe, was led to look for it, from a notice 
in the journal of an American whaler, wh 
‘he read when at school. No rain nor tress 
water is found on the island, nor does there 
appear to be, in fact, any thing exceyt pr 
guins, and a deposit ef guano twent 
deep, over the whole island, which 18 2% 
a mile in circumference. The penge™ 


ee 


y fee 


first and second growth of the season, w hen| were so tame that they pecked at the nase 


the sap will run from a wound and will dis-|| feet of Mr. Roe and his companion. 





African Guano.—Spirit of Rivalry. 353 





———<—<———_ : : er oe — —— 
The African guano has the external cha-||as this has occurred, it has replaced a fixed, 
ters of the South American, and each/||by a very volatile salt, and of course has 
 iorded Dr. Davy as follows: produced an article more liable to deteriora- 


tion in proportion to its amount of carbonate 
African. ; ein dl 
Anercen. ha Matter soluble in water, volatile, | 











“2 cua inden: hebeanent of ammonia. 
or es i ! » e, , O%- i ’ aes > . ‘. ‘ © ; . » 
alate of ammonia, diphosphate || The Liverpool price of the African article 
and muriate of ammonia, and||is £9, the American about £12 per ton. 
animal matter. | a. 2. 
9.0 98.2—Phosphate of lime and magnesia,!| J owel) May 10th. 1844. 
little sulphate of lime and sand. | , 7 
oa 6.4—Common salt, sulphate and sesqui- a a oe — 
as: carbonate of potash. Spirit of Rivalry. 
19. 00—Urate of ammonia. : 
. 95 9—Water and carbonate of ammonia. Tne different breeds of live stock, neat 
mA nen cattle, and sheep, have each their partizans; 
100. 100. 




























oiten influenced solely by their own honest 
preferences and convictions, founded—as 
they at least persuade themselves—upon 
exyjerience and observation; and in some 
cases, it will not be denied, by private inte- 
rests, a stimulus which is too seldom absent 
from most of the disputes and contentions in 
lite. Now, if a man should pronounce a 
preference over all others for the Short- 
horns, he must expect to be tossed by the 
Long-horns; if he sides with the Heretords, 
the Durhams will shake their heads at him; 
and if he advocates, above all others, the 
claims of the polled Scotch, the Angus, or 
the Fife cattle, the West Highlanders will 
be down upon him with a vengeance. So 
it is with the South-downs and the Leices- 
ters—meek, quiet, placable animals them- 
selves—who may be seen feeding peaceably 
together out of the same manger, and lying 
down without passion in the same pen; but 
not so their owners and breeders. A spirit 
of rivalry pervades every department of life. 
Under due restraints and discipline, it is 
productive of the most useful results; but it 
too o/ten blinds the judgment, and becomes 
fierce and vindictive. We are not satisfied 
with the undoubted good qualities of what 
belongs to ourselves; but we resolve upon 
exposing the defects and faults, whether 
real or imaginary, of what belongs to our 
neighbours. It is not enough that our 
own children are handsome, good-tempered, 
clever, 1nd accomplished; but we insist upon 
it that those of our neighbours are ugly, mo- 
rose, and ill-endowed. Perhaps agriculture 
presents a more limited field for any ill-na- 
| tured emulation than almost any other de- 
ammonia. ‘These are changes unnoticed by | partment of life. Here men cannot conceal 
Dr. Davy, though the change of urea into||their discoveries and improvements. Here 
carbouate of ammonia, by the addition of the||there cannot be long any monopoly of ad- 
elements of water, is one of the best estab-| vantages. Here men perceive how rapidly 
lished facts of modern chemistry. Allowing,|\and widely, improvements and discoveries 
then, the African guano to have been origi-|| extend themselves. In the present condi- 
nally like the excrement of other birds, some ition of the world, for a man to pretend to 
peculiar influences seem to have changed | keep any distinguished agricultural improve- 
ts uric acid, as well as its urea, into carbon-||ment to himself, would be very much like 
“te of ammonia. Now, Mr. Editor, so far) his holding up his umbrella before the sun, 


Your readers will be no less surprised | 
than was Dr. Davy, at finding no urate of| 
ammonia in this African guano. It abounds| 
in erystals of oxalate of ammonia, but con- 
tains no oxalate of lime, nor traces of urea. 
The absence of urate of ammonia is vely 
remarkable, as this salt is so very character- 
istic of the urine of birds, always voided 
with their excrement. Dr. Davy instituted 
new analyses of the excrements of several 
birds, and confirmed the received opinion, 
that urate of ammonia is always a constitu- 
ent of bird excrement, whatever may be the 
food of the bird. Thus, he found urate of| 
ammonia in the common goose, fed on grass; 
in the pigeon, common fowl, gull, pelican, 
and white-headed sea eagle. The three last 
were in the garden of the London Zoologi- 
cal Society: and were fed, the gull wholly, 
and the others chiefly, on fish. What has, 
therefore, become of the urate of ammonia, 
the characteristic of the bird excrement, in 
the African guano? Dr. Davy thinks, in 
accordance with Liebig’s view, that uric 
acid has changed to oxalic acid. He found 
not a trace of oxalate of ammonia in the 
excrement of the above birds. ‘Time and 
the oxygen of the air, he thinks, have pro- 
duced this change. He goes further, and 
experimentally, by boiling urate of ammonia 
with oxide of manganese, in a few hours ef- 
fected a transformation of uric to oxalic acid. 
Certainly some peculiar influences have con- 
trolled the changes in African guano. With- 
out affording more oxalate of ammonia than 
the American, its urate of ammonia and| 
Urea, seem to be replaced by carbonate of 
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so that it might not shine upon other people. 
All he can be sure of, in this case, is to keep 
himself in the dark. A liberal and intelli- 
gent mind perceives at once, that the light 
which his knowledge or improvements shed 
upon others, is always reflected back upon 
himselfi—Colman’s Agricultural Tour. 


Observations on the Action of Calcare- 
ous Manures, and their Practical Ap- 
plication and Effects. 


Previous to the commencement of my 
examination of the marls of South Carolina, 
there had been but very few attempts to) 
profit by their application as manure. It 
would be both a needless and ungrateful) 
task to inquire into the causes of this strange | 
and general neglect of such wide spread and 
easily available resources for fertility and| 
riches—and of disregard and ignorance of 
truths generally known and acted upon in| 
other regions tar less blessed in these re- 
sources, and in the capability of profiting by 
their use, than lower South Carolina. It 1s 
enough here to state, that such was the| 
general neglect of calcareous manures, and | 
general want of efficient information as to| 
their value. Many individuals, indeed, had| 
made very small and mostly improper appli-| 
cations of marl, and a few of lime, and! 
which were as loose and inaccurate as expe-| 
riments, as they were ill-directed to obtain! 
the best results as manure. And a few in- 
dividuals presented more marked and meri- 
torious exceptions, in having within the last 
few years made much larger applications, 
and having reaped more or less appreciable 
and admitted profits therefrom. Among 
these, the oldest or the largest operators, 
and, as they deemed themselves, also suc- 
cessful marlers, besides those already men- 
tioned, were Mr. Darby, of Orangeburgh,| 
Dr. J. S. Palmer and Col. S. J. Palmer, of 
Charleston district, Dr. Robert Gourdin, o 
Georgetown district, and Gen. James H. 
Hammond, of Silver Bluff, Barnwell. Re-| 
ports of the applications of ‘the four last 
named gentlemen have been recently pub- 
lished, and their favourable results stated.) 
But the total amount of these, added to all) 
other applications of marl and lime made in| 
South Carolina previously to 1843, it is be- 
lieved, fell short of 500 acres. It would 
furnish an interesting and most useful statis- 
tical document, if the legislature would 
hereafter require the extent of each plant- 
er’s applications of marl and lime, for every 
successive year, to be ascertained and re- 
corded by the tax collectors; and, a few 
years hence, also the then and thereafter 
estimated increased product of the improve- 


Observations on Calcareous Manures, &c. 
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ments thereby made. Such state 
tinued, and published regularly year he 
year, would exhibit an amount of new), » 
rected labour, and of newly created agieni 
tural wealth, beyond any present concors.. 
of the effects; and the exhibition , 
stimulate the further exertion and jners,. 
more than any other possible mode of ... 
veying instruction, or of urging the ».. 
priety and profit of using calcareous ». 
nures. Nearly all of the few applicay,., 
of marl, or of lime, which have heres. 
been made, have failed of early or sates. 
tory effect, or for so long as obseryed ¢, 
effects, because of the improper mode » 
application; which was as usual, with », 
trescent manures, by burying the mar! yyie: 
the “list,” and thereby avoiding, and ingeos 
preventing all intermixture of the manor 
with the soil, which is essential to its om. 
tion. 

Considering the great variations and dp. 
grees of fertility of cultivated soils, and thp 
important bearing of such differences op the 
profits of the cultivators, it is strange thy 
so little attention has been given to thy 
causes, or of care to avoid the worst an 
obtain the best effects. Every proprietor 
knows, that the profit of cultivation is much 
greater on rich than on poor ground. Bor 
very few have estimated how much greater 
is the profit; and nowhere, within the sphere 
of my observation, are the prices of Jands 
properly graduated, in proportion to thew 
fertility and true productive value. If pro 
perly estimated, it would be manifest that 
poor land, for cultivation, if to remain poor, 
wonld be dear as a gift, and its cult 
vation the most costly of all. Yet, the 
greater number of cultivators of such soil, 
are content to remain in that condition 
without making an effort, and scarcely 
dulging a hope of improving their fields ad 
their profits. 

It is not the less remarkable, that the 
more sanguine and enterprizing cultivator, 
who aim and hope to improve, seldom inquire 
into the causes and manner of the operation 
designed, and therefore, most naturally, #> 
dom succeed in their design. To apply 
ordinary putrescent manure, is generally sd 
sole means attempted or thought of; an 
on poor and bad soils, in the race betwee 
exhaustion and new fertilization, the latter 
is invariably left far behind. : 

It is a universally acknowledged tr 
that what is needed to make soil most pr 
ductive, are such ingredients as will supp, 
in sufficient abundance, the food of plant 
Growing plants draw from the soil by 
roots, and are nourished by the disso¥® 
parts of nearly all putrescent matters, © 
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etable or animal, or mixtures of both. ) 
~ rdinary manures are precisely such 
7 lt and sooner or later, by their 
er =< decomposition, are converted almost 
entirely to the food of plants, and if judi- 
cously applied, are consumed by, and help 
to sustain, the growing crops. . 

But it is not enough, by a great deal, that 
manures serving to form food for plants, 
chall be given to the soil. There are other 
conditions necessary for their profitable and 
best effects; and the most important of these 
conditions is, that the soil shall be so consti- 
tyted as to preserve the putrescent matters 
from waste and profitless dissipation, and to 
vive them wholly tor the support and growth 
of plants. This condition is furnished by 


ing to some single individual. One noble- 
man, Whose magnificent estate was left to 
him by his father, encumbered with a debt 
of some hundred thousand pounds, by limat- 
ing, as it is termed here, his own annual 
expenditure to thirty thousand pounds, has 
well nigh extinguished this debt, and, in all 
human probability, will soon have his patri- 
monial estate free of encumbrance. The 
‘incomes of some of the rch men in the 
country, amount to twenty, twenty-five, 
fifty, one hundred thousand, two hundred 
thousand pounds sterling—even three hun- 
‘dred thousand pounds annually. It is very 
difficult for New England men even to con- 
\ceive of such wealth. A farmer in Lincoln- 
shire, told me that the crop of wheat grown 
nature, in well constituted soils only, which upon his farm one year, was eighteen thou- 
present the most productive and durable sand bushels. The rent annually paid by 
lands under tillage. Without this constitu- 


‘one farmer in Northumberland, or the Lo- 
tun, all the supplies of putrescent manures||thians, exceeded seven thousand pounds, or, 
which can be given to a farm, will be of 


thirty-five thousand dollars. These facts, 
little profit; and if derived from its own re- 


he hich have been stated to me by gentlemen 
wurces only, will be utterly insufficient to 
preserve, and still less to increase, the 


jn whose veracity | have entire confidence, 
and who certainly are incapable of attempt- 
yearly measure of productiveness of the 
land.—Ruffin’s Ag. Survey of S. C. 



































ing any “tricks upon travellers,” show the 
enormous masses of wealth which are here 
accumulated. A gentleman of distinguished 
jtalents and fine classical attainments, and 
\who adds to them a public spirit in agricul- 
‘tural improvement, worthy of his education 
‘and his high standing in the community, 
has recently added to his property, by the 
‘purchase of lands, to the amount of two 
‘hundred thousand pounds sterling, that is, a 


tau : million of dollars; and his estate, now in 
let me mention some facts which have been} cultivation, and under his own personal in- 


stated to me on credible authority; and let}|<pection, and, with the exception of about 
me premise that a pound sterling is about four hundred acres, lying in one body, 
eyual to five dollars United States currency. amounts to six thousand acres. Another 
Under a law of the present government, gentleman of high rank, in respect to whom 
here, levying a tax upon every man’s in- jand to whose ainiable family | have a con- 
come, when it exceeds one hundred and jstant struggle to restrain the open expres- 
fifty pounds sterling a year, persons liable sion of my grateful sense of their kindness, 
to taxation are required to make a just re-|'and who, an exainple here not uncommon, 
turn of their income under a heavy penalty. ‘to an extraordinary brilliancy of talent and 
A confectioner, in London, returned, as his||an accomplished education, unites the most 
annual income, the sum of thirty thousand||active spirit of agricultural improvement, 
pounds sterling, or one hundred and fifty |! has, though not al] in his immedinte oceupa- 
thousand dollars, or, six times as much as}\tion, yet all under his immediate supervision, 
the salary of the President of the United a tract of more than twelve thousand acres, 
States; which showed, at least, how skilful || in a course of systematic cultivation or gra- 
he was in compounding some of the sweets dual improvement.* , 

of life. A nobleman, it is said, has con- 

tracted with a master builder to erect for 
him, in London, four thousand—not forty— 
not four hundred—but four thousand houses 
o' a good size for occupation. In some of 
the best parts of London, acres of land, vast 


————— 


English Capital. 


A MARKED distinction between the condi- 
tion of the proprietors of the soil here and 
with us, is in the amount of capital existing 
here. It is absolutely enormous; and al- 
most distances the system of enumeration 
which we are taught at our common schools. 








* I mention these examples—to which, from my own 
knowledge, I might add many others—in the form 1 do, 
! for the purpose, by the way of showing my American 
friends, that agriculture here takes its proper rank 


nares : ; among the liberal professions, and that not merely as 
sieares, are occupied with large and elegant ‘a recreation, but as a business; and in all its minute 


dwelling houses, paying heavy rents, in long jand practical details, it is not deemed incompatible 
tows, blocks, and crescents, and all belong- | with the highest distinctions of talent, education, and 
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The Oak—The Wheat Crop—The Bee Moth. 


The income of a single nobleman, from ‘touch it. At this time, the acorn has ces 
his coal mines, exceeds one hundred thou-||to be an acorn, and has really become 
sand pounds sterling a year; and I believe||young oak; for the little point direct, 
this is not the largest of the coal possessions.|/self upward, is the beginning of that ».. 
With such wealth as this, men may make||which a century later, may form the t.. 
what improvements they please, and attempt|/of a frigate. As soon as the young », 
what experiments they may deem worth) begins to shoot, the oak will require q «, 
trying; but should such imaginations ever|of light, a little every day; and } , 
visit a New England or a United States|,yearns for more food, so that its root. ws. 
farmer in his dreams, if A°sop’s fabie of the||in reality is its mouth, must be alloyed, 
frog, who attempted to swell himself to the|/touch the water, and to drink it. ar 
size of the ox, did not cure him, he might| After these events have come to me 
be deemed a fit subject fora lunatic asylum.) our little nursling breathes and must hs». 
There are other circumstances in the cases|'air; digests, and must have light: sucks 
which are to be added, and those are the| greedily, and must have fresh water give. 
cheapness of iron, the abundance of coal,) to its root, which, however, should never \ 
and the admirable facility and skill with/'permitted to be wholly covered; just thy: 
which the former material is wrought.||point where the stem begins, should always 
Wood, and especially the soft woods, which||be kept out of the water. The pet hays» 
are so much wrought among us, are here|/been brought to this, its first state of eye. 
scarce and dear, and therefore seldom used|/ence, must be put in the window. At fw 
for building purposes; bricks, and in many|/it will be a stout thread, whitish, and ¢, 
parts of the country, good building stone, of||vered with tiny scales; then the scales y 
the best quality, are abundant. Most of the|/expand a little, and the end will becom 
cottages which I have seen have brick or||greener. : 
stone floors, though many have only hardly-|| Next will appear some little leaves; hais 
trodden clay and earth; and the entries of|\will begin to grow, veins will branch; the 
the best houses are generally paved and the} old scales will fall off, and by slow degrees 
staircases made of stone. A fence of iron,||the leaves will arrange themselves up 
affording a sufficient protection against cat-| the stem, each unfolding from the bosom o 
tle, is made here at a less expense than||the other. And thus, out of a little starch 
many wooden fences are made with us.—Col-|and gum,—for the acorn was not much 
man's Agricultural Tour. ‘'more—manifold parts will be curiously pro 


ire hneremaryinene tention mearte duced by the wondrous creative powers of 
The Oak---Curious Experiment. nature.— Gurdener’s Chronicle. 
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Take an acorn in the fall of the year, tie | Tur Wuear Cror.—The general rent 
, g port 


a string round it in such a way that when); polation to the wheat crop, is favourable 
suspended, the blunt end of the acorn where|\7,, .ome neighbourhoods, complaint is mace 
the cup was, Is oe Hang it thus Pre=llof the fly, but we think the injury is not er- 
pared in the inside of a bottle, or hyacinthlirengive, In Burlington and Gloucester, we 


j rT . ° ‘ 
Ghat ‘the ‘corn’ does not reach the ‘water et thet the nyo ie considerably injure 
a . ||the rust. 
within an inch; wrap the bottle all over in|! — 
flannel, so as to keep it dark and warm, and), For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
put it in a warm place. In three or four|| Ree Moth. 
weeks the acorn will have swollen, its coat 1 E a ailin Sei dla 
will have burst, and a little white point will/|_ Cab DITOR,— ‘he ve as Sai 
make its appearance at the end opposite the|YOUT © 80!net, you say that “on examil’s 
water. This point is the root; the acorn is cae une ee tft me reg Rae hee 
now changing its nature and becoming an|| seth aEREyOS vy treqeenny whit cat 
oak ; still, however, it must be stationed in eoetes , lena 7 ae “ zs . 
the dark, still it must be kept clear of the||°°" . Wh ee aS 1 Wil 
water, and so it must continue till the|| ™th- ¢ tei 7 7 a =e 
young root is at least half an inch long. The Bee. on ~tieagv nen urna) viester, a 
Then the water may be allowed to rise 7 h beets a Geese ve retired © 
higher; but it is only when from the neck poe wy wee ee on tin ec al 
or the root, a little point begins to turn up-||'Cs6 ane ceposits its egg in the , 


3 . the insect, when hatched, meets with © 
ward, is safe low : re ts 
Wend; Cant hts wale to Eow the water proper food, until it arrives at maturity. It 


rank, but rather as a pursuit in which they may all||then descends to the bench, and po 
most usefully and bonourably lend their combined in-||itself by the web which it spins, anc Pe 
fluence. into the pupa or chrysalis state, before # 
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back and forth, by its means, just as rapidly as they 


The moth-worms, which have 
can be prepared by the attendant at either end. A 


nes @ fly. : 
com through the winter, will commence 
leaving the com) the last of March and be- 


soning of April, and continue to do so 


person at Baltimore, for instance, inquires the time of 
day at Washington? Should the clock, at the latter 
place, have just commenced striking twelve, by the 
time it has finished, the fact that “the clock is strik- 


te in May; by which time those that came | 
ing twelve,” may be transmitted and known at Balti- 
Some of our readers, to whom these statements 


feat have become flies—ready to enter the 
ves and carry on their work of destruction. 
These insects pass through all their differ- 
ent changes, from the egg to the fly, during 
‘ye hot months, in the course of five or six 
weeks, In 1838, I put some of these worms 
in a glass jar, on the Oth, 12th and 14th of 
\pril;—the flies came out after the 23rd of 
May. Few worms were found under the 
hives after this date. 

To mitigate the ravages of the Bee moth, 
| spread salt on the bench below the bee 
hive, and keep it there from March to :No- 
vember. If the worm should descend when 
the salt is damp, it will be so far prostrated | 
ss seldom to recover; but if dry, it has very 
little effect. Frequent attention is still ne- 
seme 9 ore = 1 gar ag at first, perhaps conclude, so powerful an agent must, 
mer S. ; 


woul fe é “ Be 1. Meng |} confined to the great national thoroughfares, for 
would refer your readers to Bevan’s Trea great national purposes—it may readily be brought 
tise on the Honey Bee. 


into play, wherever it is desired: persons, for instance, 
An OcTOGENARIAN. may connect their dwellings with their places of busi- 
Albermarle, Va., May 3ist, 1844. ness, and thus communicate with them as frequently 
as they choose. It may be borne in mind that the dis- 
tance is immaterial—it is not limited to that between 
the Capitol and Baltimore—or even to that between 
those places and New Orleans—the electric fluid, with 
a sufficient battery, may be transmitted, and will per- 
form its office, at probably, any distance, and almost 
with the rapidity of thought. Were the Telegraphic 
wire extended from Quebec to Mexico, the intelligence 
entrusted to it, would just as unerringly, and in the 
twinkling of an eye, be tranamitted between those 
two places, as it would along a line of twenty miles. 
It is known that light travels with the amazing velo- 
city of 190,000 miles per second, and the electric fluid 
does not at all lag behind, in the speed of its flight. 
What an amazing field is thus laid open for the re- 
searches of science? and what limit shall we venture 
to assign to its future developments? Space, in refer- 
ence to the Electro Magnetic Telegraph, is literally 
annihilated; and time is only limited in its reduction, 
by the period we necessarily occupy, in preparing 
what we would transmit. We mean to advert to this 
subject in a future number, when we will perbaps, 
give further details, and a clearer description of the 
machine: meanwhile we may add, as one of the very 
curious circumstances connected with it, that intelli- 
gence may be transmitted through a single wire at 
the same time, from opposite points: thus, two mes- 
sages, the one from Baltimore, and the other from 
Washington, will pass each other on the same wire— 
traversing it in contrary directions—turning out as it 
were, Without any detention. The same posts will 
anewer for several lines of communication. Each 
wire, however, must be insulated: and if two are 
placed horizontally at some distance apart, and one is 
charged, a similar effect will be produced on the 
other. 


may be new, may possibly conclude that we are not 
serious in making them: we assure them they are in 
error. Numerous well authenticated facts, in relation 
to this machine, have been published, which show 
that there is no appreciable time between the setting 
in motion of the apparatus at one end, and its corres- 
ponding report at the other. Experiments made, both 
in England and on the Continent, have been confirmed 
by those recently made here, and they leave no doubt 
of the practicability of this mode of communication. 
It may either be by means of copper wires, placed 
within leaden pipes under ground, or through similar 
wires above ground, resting on posts. The expense 
will be $150 or $200 a mile. The cost being compara- 
tively small, and its whole construction simple, the 
operation of the Telegraph need not be,—as one would 
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Electro Magnetic Telegraph. 

We justly speak with admiration, of the rapidity 
with which steam enables us to pass from one place 
another, It is certainly among the intellectual tri- 
umphs of the age, that the genius of Fuuron, has en- 
abled us to travel without fatigue or extra risk, at the 
rate of twenty, or thirty, or forty miles an hour—to 
breakfast with one’s family in this city—transact 
business in New York or Baltimore, and return to our 
homes by reasonable bed-time. We reach Liverpool 
is ten or eleven days, and thus reduce the width of the 
Atlantic to a line not longer than the road from Phila- 
‘elphia to Pittsburg used to be. 

These are practical applications of science and skill, 
with which ourselves were astonished within the last 
Wwarter of a century, and to which no credit would 
have been given, had they been foretold to our fathers 
Ohy or sixty years ago. We have little dreamed, 

B *hile complacently resting under these achievements 
“ our day, that an agent of communication, very 
"imple in its construction, and unerring in its reports, 
Sota to be brought into operation, whose rapi !- 

| ' action would as much outstrip the speed of 
— as light does that of the wind. Yet such is the 

| ane Electro Magnetic Telegraph, has been com- 
| ‘within the last two or three weeks, between 
‘shington and Baltimore, and messages are sent 
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In a letter from our fellow-townsman, Natuan|| We are satisfied also, that grain j, ee 
Dunn, to his friend Isaac Cotiins, of this city, dated || too long standing uncut in the field. oe " 
* London, January 3rd, 1844," he says, in relation to|| jury from storms is increased—it does » 7 a" 

Of hand 


Guano, that "it is exciting great attention of late in 
this country; about sixty vessels are now gone for it 
from Liverpool to the west coast of Africa, north of 
the Line, and some of the adjacent islands. I was 
called on the other day by Mr. W. Skirving, near Liv- 
erpool, whose reputation as gardener, &c., is a suffi- 
cient guaranty for the correctness of what he says— 
he has been experimenting on it for the last ten years, | 
say in several hundred ways each season—upwards of | 
fifty the last, on grasses. He finds it most beneficial 
on all kinds of grain and roots, as well as on all kinds 
of grasses. It was first sold at £25 per ton, but is now 
reduced to £10, and will no doubt, fall soon to £5 or 
£6 per ton. It is very dry and light, and when pul- 
verized, has the appearance of fine snuff. Two hun 

dred pounds mixed with ashes, and evenly spread over 
the ground, are thought sufficient for an acre. Sir R. 
Peel, and many distinguished agriculturists, speak in 
high terms of its benefits. Jersey requires such a 
stimulant.” 

Inquiry has been frequently made, whether the Gua- 
no could be obtained in Philadelphia. We are not 
aware of any being now on sale here. No direct im- 
portation of it has been made, that we know of. In 
a recent No. of the American Farmer, it is advertised 
for sale in Baltimore, at $5; per 100 ibs., a veasel hav- 
ing arrived in that city with 400 bags. 





AT page 83, in the present volume of the Cabinet, 
attention is called by Samuel D. Ingham, Esq., to the 
fact of the disappearance of the St. John’s Wort—Per- 
forated Hypericum—from the clover and pasture fields 
of New Jersey and Pennsylvania, for the last two 
years. Ata late Conversation of the New York Farm- 
ers’ Club, as reported in the Farmer and Mechanic, the 
very singular phenomenon is noticed of its general, 
and almost total disappearance from Maine to the 
South. Like some other plants, however, it may have 
its periodical returns, and we may look for it as soon 
as itis wanted. And yet, we should perhaps not con- 
demn it altogether, but yield it credit for its good 
qualities, Dr. Darlington says a tincture of the flow 
ers and leaves, is sometimes used with good effect, in 
some complaints of the stomach and bowels. 


Tue delightful, though toilsome season of harvest, 
is now at hand. The scythe is already at work, and 
the sickle will soon be thrust into its labour. Farmers 
will, we trust, bear in mind what many are not suffi- 
ciently apt to remember, that an excess of sunshine 
on grass in the making, particularly clover, is decidedly 
injurious as to quality, and wasteful as to quantity. 
Clover is best cured with but little stirring in the hot 
sun. If cured pretty much in small cocks, which 
should be put up in layers with the fork—not rolled— 
scarcely a leaf need be lost. Properly cured in this 
way,—and exp: rience will soon teach the farmer how 


to manage it—it will retain its freshness and bright-| 
ness admirably, and will come out of the mow in the 
winter, with a delicacy of flavour which will delight 


the cow, no less than her feeder. 












well, either in cutting, binding, loading o, 
and shatters out more. The opinion js 
tablished, that when wheat or rye js - 
mean before the grain is entirely hard. heim, 
as much, and whiter flour, than if } 
time. Since writing the above, we happened. 
it to an experienced miller, who is alse 
he says he is well satisfied that early cut gra; 
which is apparently quite green—wi)) ss... 
more flour, and is worth several cents 
than that which is suffered to stand ti the 
thoroughly hardened. 


Fair Hill, very fine cucumbers on the 
shilling @ piece. On the same day our Jersey ¢ 
had plenty of good sized round potatoes, at si; pees 
a pound. They were the first we had seen ~ 
4th we observed a goodly quantity of string 
market. 
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We noticed on the stall of our friend Engelman « 
Ist instant ata 
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Tas number is forwarded with a bill to the suber 


bers of the late Pennsylvania Farmer. SUPPOsing they 
may be inclined to substitute the Cabinet for tha: 
per :—should this be the case, they will forward throers 
the Post master one years’ subscription—$ }—w), ne 
receipt will be forthwith returned for volume 9. oe 
mencing in the eighth month next. 


™ 





Our indebtedness is again acknowledged to ff | 
Ellsworth, for a copy of the List of Patents granted o 
the year 1843. We observe that seven were issued f+ 
Bee hives, and fourteen for Ploughs. 





Tne proper season for trimming the grape vine is 
in the eleventh or twelfth month, when the sap bas 
ceased flowing, or in the second or third month, pre 
ously to its commencing. If a choice vine however 
should be broken off at a season when the sap is active 
and it is consequently liable to injury from bleeing 
—or if at such season it is necessary to prune a lit 
the Prairie Farmer says the end cut off may bs 
ened to a point and stuck in a potatoe, and thus: 
will be prevented. The British American Cultivavr 
says a piece of moistened bladder folded over the 
end, and bound tightly around it with wrapping tires 
will answer the same purpose; and a friend at o 
elbow further says, a little paint well rubbed on Ut 
wound, is as good as any thing. 


We would call the attention of farmers who 2 
Agricultural Implements, Seeds, &c., to the advertue 
ments of our friends on the last page. Cheap ase gone 
articles may be obtained at those places. 





re SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, £ 
The subject matter of which, may correspond ®! 
agricultural character of this paper, will be 1°" 
at the rate of one dollar for each insertion of a 
or less; and so in proportion for each additien® " 
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Tue first number of “Cotman’s Evrorean Aont- not have an opportunity to view this noble animal at 

ore, and Rorat Economy,” has been received,||the farm of his owner, will no doubt be pleased with 
- one or two extracts from it, will be found in the|/ seeing a faithful likeness of him in the Cabinet. and 
sada number. Though to a considerable degree || as J. A. Woodside is engaged to do the drawing, there 
miscellaneous, and not so full of that practical infor-|| need be no fear but it will be done most accurately, 
mation and detail which he designs to give hereafter, w eee a ee 

her will nevertheless be found not deficient in We keep on hand at this office, and will supply our 

friends with Agricultural works generally. Among 
which are 
THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA, full. 


th enum ; 
eeactical value. The objects of enquiry to our travel- 


wr are of course, various and extensive, embracing 
aa thing connected with the cultivation of the earth, 























bound in leather; —Price $4 00 
the improvements which are continually going on in|) vous aavr ON THE HORSE, with J. 8. Skin- 

serieulture, and every branch of husbandry, and rural ner’s very valuable Additions: ms) 2 00 
and domestic economy. The openness and frankness, BRIDGEMAN’S GARDENER'’S ASSISTANT: 2 00 
sod thorough feeling of brotherhood with which he}| ~~ AMERICAN POULTRY BOOK; 374 
hae been received in the best agricultural circles, as THE FARMER'S LAND MEASURER: 374 
well as by the most energetic and public spirited indi-|| paNA’Ss MUCK MANUAL: oo 


setyal agriculturists, will afford every facility that can 


Complete sets of the FARMERS’ CABINET, 
bo desired, for obtaining all the information sought. 


half-bound, 7 vols. 


uw 


i 
We may learn a great deal in England, which is}; BEVAN on the HONEY BEE, 313 
warcely known in the United States. Every agricul-|| BUISTS’ BOSE MANUAL, 75 
taral operation must unquestionably be modified by|| SKINNER’S CATTLE DOCTOR, WO 
various local circumstances, yet many things of a prac-|| THE FARMER'S MINE, 75 
ueal nature, may be advantageously transplanted from |} JOHNSTON'S Agricultural Chemistry, 2 25 
the agriculture of England, to that of our own country. || LIEBIG’S AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY, 25 
We shall find in the Reports of our friend, that the in- “ ANIMAL CHEMISTRY, 25 
formation needed, has been collected and drawn from * FAMILIAR LETTERS, 12} 


authentic sources, selected and combined with judg. 


ment, and presented in a properly condensed form. 
The price will be five dollars. 


As well as his larger works on Chemistry and Agri- 
culture. : 

Subscriptions will be received for Colman’s Agri- 
cultural Tour in England and on the Continent. 

i>” We are prepared to bind books to order. 





We learn by late arrivals, that India Rubber horse 
shoes have been submitted to the Horse Guards for in- 
spection, with the belief that they will answer a good 
purpose :—and that passengers have proceeded on the 


Great Western Rail-way, at the rate of 56 miles an 
hour. 


Tue following premiums will be awarded by the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, at an intermedi- 
ate meeting on the 2nd of next month; the premiums 
for the 1#th inst., were given last month. 





For the best Flake Carnations, four named varieties 
to be exhibited, $2. 

For the best Bizarre Carnations, do. do. do. $2. 

For the best Picotee Carnations, do. do. do. $2, 

For the best American Seedling Carnation, §2. 

For the best Cauliflowers, grown in the open ground, 
without protection, not less than four bunches, $3. 

For the next best Cauliflowers, grown as above, not 
lesa than four bunches, $2. 


A copy of the CnemicaL anp PuysioLocicaL Bat- 
ance oF OnGanic Nature; an Essay sy M. J. Dv- 
mas, aND M. J. B. Bousstneautt, has been received 
through Lindsay & Blakiston, from Saxton & Miles, 
the publishers in New York. We find abundance in 
the lecture with which this little volume opens, to 
arouse reflection and stimulate the inquisitive philoso- 
pher to still greater research. It confirms the opinion 
over and again advanced, that the more thoroughly we 
search into the operations of nature, the more forcibly 
we are struck with the simplicity of her means—the 


At the Stated meeting on the 16th of next month:— 
For the best Raspberries, not less than two quarts, $2. 


: For the best Red Currants, do. do. do. g2 
harmony which results from the operation of her laws For the best White Currants, do. do. do. §2. 
tod the perfectness of that wisdom which planned and For the Best Black Currants, do. do. do. §2. 


sustains all. The balance, which it is one object of 
this Volume to show, is kept up by the different func- 
‘tons of the animal and vegetable kingdoms, is really 
‘ery ingenious and beautiful. The animal is repre- 
sented as constituting a true apparatus of combustion, 
consuming what the vegetable produces, and in turn 
throwing off, or yielding what the vegetable requires,— 
thas giving and taking in such a manner, as to keep 
up the undisturbed balance of organic nature. 


For the best named Gooseberries, in a ripe state, not 
leas than one quart, $2. 

For the best named Apricots, not less than two do- 
zens, $2. 

For the best named early Apples, not less than half 
a peck, $2. 





Six steers belonging to John Sharpless, of Delaware 
county, in this State, while grazing in the field, were 
recently struck by lightning, and instantly killed. 
And three valuable horses belonging to Samuel Ogden, 
near Sweedesborough, in Gloucester county, N. J., 

which had been left in the pasture, were killed in the 
| came way, during the violent thunderstorm in the 
night of the 16th ult. 





LEANDER.—In our next No., we hope to be able 
© give the portrait and pedigree, of the beautiful 
se Bull, Leander, son to the celebrated Durham 

*, Dairy Maid, bred and owned by James Gowen, 
of Mount Airy. Our readers at a distance, who may 
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COATES’ SEED STORE, 

No. 49 Market Street, Up Stairs: 
FRESH TURNIP SEED, 
Of the most approved varieties for Cattle and Tat le 
use, with a cumpleie Assortment of 
GRASS & GARLTEN SEEDS, 

Of the finest Quality and best Varieties—Bird 

Seeds, &, JOS. P. H. COATES, 


Successor to George M. Coates. 


Seed and Implement Ware-house. 


Tue subscriber has on hand and for sale, a few 


pounds of Dickson's Improved Hybrid Ruta-baga seed ;| 


this turnip is larger, better flavoured, and more pro- 
ductive than the common kinds. Garden, grass. and 
flower seeds of all kinds, warranted fresh. Also, 
Straw-cutters of eight different patterns; among which 
are Hovey's & Conklin’s, new and very superior— 
price from $15 to $2%5each. Turnip Drills, $2 50 to $8 
Corn-Planters of various patterns. Horse Rakes, Cul- 
tivators, Churns, Centre-draught Ploughs, from $4 50 
to 813 each. Side-hill, Subsoil, Double-mould, and 
Shovel Ploughs. New York Ploughs, from $2 to $6 
each. Also good Scythes, various makers, 75 cents to 
Sl each. Seythe Sneeds, from 37} to 87} cents; Rakes, 
Forks, made of cast-steel, a superior article—Grass 
Hooks, Brier Hooks, Potatoe Hoes, Brier Scythes, Cow 
Chains, Grain Cradles, very cheap—Garden-lines and 
Reels, &c., &c., for sale at the lowest prices. Persons 
in want of implements or seeds, are invited to call at 


the Seed and Implement Ware-house, No. 176, Market) 


street, between Fifth and Sixth streets, Philadelphia. 


D. O. Provurty. 
May 15th, 1844. 


PHILADELPHIA SEED STORE, 
No. 23 MARKET STREET. 


M. 8. Powett keeps a constant supply of Clover and 
other Grass Seeds. Also, Northern Seed Barley; Pota 
toe Oats, crop 1843, weighing 40 lbs. to the busheb; 
Seed-corn,—among which are, Cooper's Celebrated 
Prolific Corn, &c. &c. 


vy GARDEN SEEDS generally. 


THE FARMERS’ CABINET, 


' 


| 
| 


| 


POUDRETTE—a valuable manure—of the bes: “ : 
ity, prepared in Philadelphia, fur sale at yp, a 
the Farmers’ Capinet, No. 50, N. Pourth 
the manufactory, near the Penitentiary on ( 
street. Present price, $1 75 per barre). Conta 
four bushels—$5 for three barrels—15 for ten — . 
or thirty cents a bushel. Orders from a dists., 
closing the cash, with cost of porterage, wii} be 
ly attended to, by carefully delivering the 
board of such conveyance as may be designates 
Farmers to the South, and in the interior, bor) 
State and New Jersey, are invited to try the ar: 
As a manure for turnips, potatoes, buckwheat ke 
has been used to great advantage. 
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D. K. Miso. 


Tue quantity of rain which fell during the pi 
month, (May,) 1844, was a little more than the 
Dt acne ssacueuee bind ens uh inekens 3.091 jnches 


Penn. Hospital, 6th mo., 1st. 
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Tt is issued on the fifteenth of every month, in num- |] volume, The whole can thus readily be forwarded 
bers of 32 octavo pages each. The subjects will be || mail. For twenty-five c uts additional, per vou 


illustrated by engravings, when they can be appropri- | 
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ately introduced. 
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tent, any of the back volumes. They may be had at 
one dollar each, in numbers, or one dollar twenty-five 
cents half-bound and lettered. 

For five dollars paid in advance, a complete set of the 
work wiil be furnished in numbers, including the eighth 


the work may be obtained neatly half-bound ant f 
| tered. Oopirs returned to the office of publicaver 
|| will also be bound upon the same terms. 
| By the decision of the Post Master Genera’, e 
| “Cabinet,” is subject only to newspaper postage = 
is, one cent on each number within the stale, © 
within one hundred miles of the place of pubycae™ 
out of the state,—and one cent and a hall a 
other part of the United States—and Post ee 
| at liberty to receive subscriptions, and forwaré 


to the Publisher under their frank—thus af a 
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| Opportunity to all who wish it, to order the Wo 
\| pay for it without expense of postage. 
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